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THE MAHRATTA AND PINDARI WAR, 


Tho Mahratta Confederacy. 


CHAPTER I. 

INDIA IN 1817 . 

In order to understand the circumstances whidr brought about the Mahratta 
■ and Pindari War of 1817, it is necessary to revert 

to the earlier years of the nineteenth century, to 
review the state of India on the conclusion of the Mahratta War of 1803,* and our 
political relations with the several Mahratta chieftains until the outbreak of hos¬ 
tilities in 1817. 

The Mahratfcas, originally mere predatory bands, had in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury become an organised nation under the rule of 
Sivaji. After Sivaji’s death the government 
passed from the feeble hands of his successors, the Rajas of Satara,f into those 
o! the astute Brahmin Ministers, the Peshw&s, who had their seat at Poona. 
Other Mahratta princes combined with the Peshwa to form a confederacy, in 
some measure acknowledging the latter as their head, but in reality independent 
of each other. They were prepared to unite against a common enemy, although 
at times quarrelling among themselves. This confederacy comprised the 
Peshwa fit Poona, Holkar with his capital at Indore, the Gaikwar of Baroda, 
SindbiaJ who ruled at Gwalior, and the Raja of Berar, who was chief of Nagpur, 
and bore also the title of Bhonsla from the family name Bhoslo.§ 

In 1792 the Nizam of Hyderabad and the Peshwa were in alliance with the 

British, under the terms of the tripartite Treaty, 
against Tipu Sultan of Mysore. After the cam¬ 
paign Lord Cornwallis, with a view to preventing dissensions between the 
allies, desired the Mahrattas to allow the British Government to arbitrate on the 
claims of the Peshwa against the Nizam, whose dominions had always been subject 
to incursions by predatory hordes. But the Peshwa refused. War subsequently 
broke out between the two native powers, and in 1795, the Nizami army was 
defeated at the battle of Kardia. in which the only troops that distinguished 
themselves on the Hyderabad side were the French battalions under the 
celebrated adventurer Raymond.]] 


The Nizam, and tho Mahrattas. 


* Vide Wellington’s Campaigns in India ; 
issued from the Division of the Chief of the 
Staff. 1908. 

t The Raja of Satara remained a puppet 
in tho hands of the Peshwa, tho virtual 
monarch. Similarly, wo find the .Prime 
Minister holding tho real power in Nepal, 
and a nominal King; while the sarno con¬ 
ditions of government prevailed in Japan 
392 LB- 


fifty years ago. 

t Properly Shinde, but tho popular title 
has been retained. 

§ The family of the Nagpur Rajas was 
established by Parsoji Bhosle, a soldier of 
Shivaji 

If For an account of Raymond’s career, see 
European Military adventurers of Hindus- 
tan, by H. Compton. 
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1.Moglutl Bmpdtor from domuiatioa Ditruig tjie. aasct two 

years hostilities took place with Holkar> but eventually a peace was concluded 

with all the chiefs of. the Mahratta Confederacy; among thb most important 

articles of which were those .precluding the employment in their armies of 

foreigners, without the consent of the British Government. 

These wars resulted in a peace which could in all probability have never 

^ , remained permanent. The arrangements then 

.Results of the war. T , . , 

concluded could at best lead only to a tern* 

porary cessation of hostilities. There still remained all the elements of disorder* 

and the situation was fraught with danger for the future peace of the Peninsula. 

The fear of French aggression had indeed been removed by the Marquis Wellesley 

and had the wise policy of that great statesman been continued, it is probable that 

much further trouble would have been averted. But that was not to be. The 

Directors of the Bast India Company took alarm at the magnitude of the opera- 

, tions and designs of the Marquis Wellesley, and the 

i-«., fatuous policy which followed on the vigorous 

measures of that illustrious statesman was in itself sufficient to, eliminate a great 

part of the results which had.been obtained at the cast of so much bloodshed, A 

policy of non-interference and unmasterly inactivity soon reduced the British from 

the position of dominant power, a condition so necessary to the security of peace, 

to that of co-equal with the neighbouring native states, a situation resulting in many 

years of anarchy and intrigue, which was terminated only by another great 

war. 




In 1817(Baji Kao, Peshwa still held the government of Poona. Ho was the 

nominal* head of the Mahratta princes. On him 
Baji Rao, Peshwa. devolved the leadership on those occasions when 

policy demanded combined action on the part of the Mahratta Confederacy. 
General Wellesley, who established him at Poona in 1803, had the meanest opinion 
of his character. He appears to have been possessed by the basest attributes and 
his reign had been characterised by cruelty, perfidy and intrigue. Already in 
1814 the murder at Poona of the Gaikwaris Envoy by Trimbakji, the favourite 
of the Peshwa, had led him to the verge of hostilities with the British ; and Baji 
Rao had then been forced to make an assignment of territory in support of a 
body of horse which he was obliged to maintain on behalf of the British Govern¬ 
ment under the provisions of the treaty of Bassein.* 

Appa Sahib, Bhonsla, was head of the Nagpur State, having succeeded Parsaji, 
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Raja of Nagpur. 


whose assassination he had compassed. He 
was not attached to the new order of things, 
and engaged ill intrigues with Hoikar and Sindhia to such an extent as led to 
the supposition that war would-be renewed by a confederacy of these three 


powers. 
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* The course of events which led to the 
war with the Peshwa, Baji Rao, is detailed 
in the Proclamation published by the 


Honourable Company’s Government on 
the 11th February 1818; boo Appendix IV. 
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Amir Khan. 


miliar Kao Holkar was in IS 17 a boy of eleven years of age ; the regency 

of his [territory was in the hands of Tutsi Bai, 
a lady of strong, though .questionable,. character, 
formerly the favourite mistress of the deceased Jaswant Kao Holkar. 

In conjunction with the government of Holkar, Sindhia continued to devas? 

tate Central India, arid ail the Mahratta States 
fostered the jPindari free-booters, or utilised their 
their internal dissensions. Amir Khan, originally a Pindari, had 
risen to power in alliance with Sindhia and had 
founded a strong military state at Tonk in Malwa. 

* The Pindaris were the primary cause of the war in 1817. Writing in February 

1804, General Wellesley said—“ I think that we 
The Pindaric mn a great risk from the freebooter system. 

It is not known to the Governor-General and you can have no idea of the 
extent to which it has gone; and it increases daily .... no inhabitant 
can nor will remain to cultivate, unless he is protected by an armed force 
stationed in his village.” 

These words referred to the Pindaris, a growing evil which at length attained 
to such dimensions that a great army had to be assembled for their destruction in 
1817. Atone time the terror of India, these free-booters are now almost forgotten 
even in name. 

The Pindaris were not a tribe, but a military system of bandits of all races 
and religions. They fluctuated in numbers, being augmented from time to time 
by military adventurers from every State, and frequently amounted to as many 
as 30,000 men. Captain Sydenham wrote of them— 4 * Every horseman who is 
discharged from the service of a regular government, or who wants employment 
and subsistence joins one of the dunas (principal divisions) of the Pindaris ; so 
that no vagabond who has a horse and sword at his command can be at a 
loss for employment. Thus the Pindaris are 'continually receiving an access^ u 
of associates from the most desperate and profligate of mankind. Every villain 
who escapes from his creditors, who is expelled from the comnmnity for some 
flagrant crime, who has been discarded from employment, or who is disgusted 
with an honest and peaceable life, flies to Hindostan, and enrols himself among 
the Pindaris.” 

The Pindaris were generally armed with spears, in the use of which they were 
very expert; a proportion of them were provided with matchlocks, and all were 
mounted. The mode of warfare adopted by these bandits, if warfare it may 
bewailed, was distinguished by the precision with which it was directed to one v 
object~T~plunder; they brought little with them, and their only object was 
to carry as much as possible away. A party consisted of one, two, three, or 
even four thousand. Each man provided himself with a few cakes for his sub¬ 
sistence, and a few feedb of grain for his horse, trusting much to the chance of 
plunder for the means of supplying the wants of both. 

They frequently marched thirty ox forty miles a day, and, in cases of extra¬ 
ordinary emergency, they were capable of accomplishing fifty miles in that 
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period ' To effect these extraordinary exertions, it is said that they were accus¬ 
tomed to sustain the vigour of. their horses by spices and stimulants. 

The celerity of their marches was not more remarkable than their secrecy. 
It was scarcely possible to gain information of their movements until they had 
completed them. They proceeded at once to the place of their destination 
and, unencumbered with tents and baggage, they soon reached it, there they 
divided into smaller parties, and commenced their career of plunder and devas¬ 
tation. Articles of the greatest value were disposed about their persons, 
cattle afforded the means of their own transport. But the atrocious propensi¬ 
ties of these ruffians were not to be satisfied by what they could carry away. 
What was not removed they destroyed ; and wherever they marcheo villages 
were seen in flames ; with the houseless and often wounded inhabitants flying in 
dismay to seek a shelter which not unfrequcntly they wore unable to attain. 
When the ruffian visitors had laid the country completely waste, they approach¬ 
ed a point on the frontier distant from that by which they had entered, and, 
uniting again into a compact body, returned homo. 

The horrors attending these visitations were such as could^ not be credit¬ 
ed, were the evide.hce less complete and conclusive. Despatch being indispensable, 
every variety of torture was resorted to for the purpose of extracting from 
the unhappy victims information of the treasures they were supposed to have 
concealed. Red hot irons were applied to the soles of their feet ; a bag filled 
with hot ashes was tied over the .mouth and nostrils of the victim, who was then 
beaten on the back, to make him inhale the ingredients ; large stones were placed 
on the head or chest, or the sufferer being laid on his back, a plunk or beam was 
placed across his chest, on which two men pressed with their whole weight; 
oil was thrown on the clothes, which were then set on fire those; with many other 
modes of torture equally frightful, were resorted to. Neither sex nor age 
•afforded immunity. The hands of children would frequently be cut off, as the 
shortest way of obtaining the bracelets which adorned them ; while women were 
subjected to outrages compared to which torture and death were mercy. I o 
escape these numbers nished upon self-destruction. It is not one of the least 
revolting features in the economy of these murderous adventurers that their 
women frequently accompanied their male associates in their excursions. 
Thev were mounted on small horses or camels, and are said to have exceeded 
the other sex in rapacity and cruelty. 

When the work of ruin was completed the Pindaris withdrew like wild 
beasts to their lairs. Then a change of scene took place ; the operation of plunder 
was exchanged for that of huckstering. The claim of the Government under 
which they served had first to be satisfied, or if they were pursuing their vocation 
independently, that of tlieir chief; but it is not very clear how far either claim 
extended. By some, the share of each chief had been fixed at a fourth part of 
the entire booty. Bv others, it has been alleged that the mode of apportion¬ 
ment was uncertain ; but that elephants, palanquins, and some other articles were 
heriots appertaining to the highest authority recognised by the captors. After 
. the claim of the Government, or the chief, eaxuo that of the actual leader of the 


then the • by mereKuits—fob, like mote 

civilized nation:.!, these people Occasionally- • contracted public debts. These 
' preliminaries being disposed of, the scene that followed resembled a fair.' : Every 
maids share of the plunder was exposed for sale ; purchasers flocked from all 
quarters, proximate and remote, the business of the sale being conducted'prin¬ 
cipally by women, while the men gave themselves up to amusement, of which 
intoxication constituted-a cohskleiahlo portion. . This lasted'until - the produce 
of the expedition was exhausted, and it became necessary to seekin fresh outrages 
renewed means of gratification. Thus passed the life of the Pindari robber, in 
an alternation of brutal exertion and sensual abandonment. 

They were, in truth, except on account of their numbers, a very contemptible 
sot oi miscreants. No redeeming virtue marked the character of the Pindari:. . 
even animal courage, often the sole ennobling quality of his profession, he possessed 
not. The Pindari marched, or rather darted upon his victims with a rapidity 
never equalled by any regular force ; but he manifested equal or greater alacrity 
in flight. No troops in the history of the world ever displayed such a profi¬ 
ciency in the art of running away ; and to this, their strong point, they invari¬ 
ably resorted if attacked. They wcie mean and cowardly thieves, engendered 
by a vicious state of. society. 

This atrocious confederacy received special marks of favour and encourage¬ 
ment from many of the native princes, who mutually employed the Pindaris 
against each other, to ruin and devastate their respective countries ; and not 
unfrcqucntly remunerated their services by betraying, and plundering their 
wretched (instruments. On one occasion they made an overture to the 
Government of Bhopal to invade and lay waste the territories of Nagpur, with 
which state it was iTt war. Their offer was declined, upon which they made a. like 
tender of their services to Nagpur for ravaging Bhopal. The ruler of Nagpur 
accepted their offer, and they executed' his order so effectually that, at the 
distance of twenty-five years Sir John Malcolm represents Bhopal as not then 
recovered from the effects of their visitation. On the return of these faithful 
instruments to Nagpur the Rajah very unceremoniously surrounded their camp, 
plundered them of all the movables of which they had plundered the unhappy 
inhabitants of Bliopal, and throw one of their chiefs into prison. 

A noted leader amongst the Pindaris was Karinx Khan, until he became 
powerful enough to excite tile jealousy of Sindhia, by whom he was thrown into 
prison for four years. 'He purchased liis freedom with six lakhs tif rupees, and was 
joined in his subsequent outrages by another notorious chief, Chitu, who having 
betrayed his friend and colleague into the hands'of his enemies, set up for himself 
as chief leader of the Pindaris. He fixed his abode amidst the hills and forests 
situated between the north bank of the Narbada and the Vindhia mountains, 
the practice of these miscreants being to cross the river as soon as it was 
fordable after the rains, generally in November, and indiscriminately plunder 
friends and foes. 

In 1814-15-1(5 they raided the Madras Presidency, committing widespread 
depredations, and eventually spreading consternation as far as the walls of 
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So great w(is the fear of those' Kories ol robbers that it is 
related fhat in' lfel6' “ an idle rmnour readied Madras of the arrival of 
Pixidaria at the Mount.; all was uproar, flight, and' despair, to the walls of 
Madras. this aiarpi originated in a lew’ dhobis (washermen) and grass-cutters 
of the artillery having mounted their ponies, and, in mock imitation of the 
Pindaris, galloping about and playing with long bamboos in their hands in the 
vicinity Of the Mount. The effect was stich, however, that npiiiy. of the civil seri 
vaiits and inhabitants on the Mpimj:, road! packed up gnd niovpd to the Fort for 
protection,, M . . 7 ;\. . y 

Tils' same writer, relates that he “ visited Calcutta early in 1817, when a 
temporary lull from the horrors ,and devastations committed by the Pindaris 
afforded a moment for reflection on the growing power of these marauders, and 
forcibly reminded the. Supreme Government of the necessity of measures of 
a different temper from those heretofore adopted towards their suppression and 
extirpation. There was scarcely a day when, some fresh rumour of barbarity or 
plunder by tbat banditti, on the Company’s provinces, .did nn,fc pervade and shock 
the public ear in Calcutta ; and during this season of general alarm and disgust, 
the local Governments of India sqenied.to. consider the evil passed away like the 
monsoon, without any effort pr plan suited to arrest its.fast rising mischief. A 
few, small detachments on the Narbada, and the western frontier of Bengal, were 
the only check upon t he advance of , these hordes ; but latterly a summary mode 
of treatment to such Pindaris as were taken prisoners pointed out to the whole 
body the serious game that was in future to.be dealt to them, as all quarter ceased 
to be given, and they we.ro executed on the spot-” 

, Attempts were made to enlist the aid of the Mahratta states in t}je destruc¬ 
tion of these freebooters ; but whilst they ostensibly concurred with the British 
Government jbn the desirability of this measure, they took no action, but with 
that duplicity which formed their national characteristic, secretly and in some 
’ places their commanders [ openly % encouraged the Pindaris and shared their 
plunder. During the season ’of 1816-17, the ravages of tlvo Pindaris extended 
over a wider expanse of territory than had ever before been attempted. Having 
crossed the Narbada with ten thousand horsemen, they separated into two 
bands ; one of which proceeded duo south into the country of the Nizam, and 
reached the banks of the Godavari. The other marched eastward, and entered 
the Company’s territory of Ganjam, where, in the course of twelve days, they 
killed and wounded nearly 7,000 persons, and carried off or destroyed property 
to the value of £ 100,000, a third party crossed the Tapti, at Burhanpur, and 
overran the dominions of the Peshwa to some distance beyond Poona. 

Thus far the Pindaris had eluded the regular force stationed on the Narbada, 
to check their inroad ; yet though they were, still liable to be attacked by several 
detached corps that were scouring the country in different directions, they never 
stationed sentries, or took any similar precaution against an evil to which they 
were always exposed. On the 25th December 1816, Major Lushington who 
was at Pripatwari with the 4tli Madras Cavalry, received intelligence that a party 
of these plunderers had entered the Peshwa’s territories by the Wakli Pass 
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engaged in plundering to the sotitli-Mstol Poona. The news arrived 
at ten o*clock at night; and three hours afterwards the regiment, with two gal¬ 
loper guns, moved in the direction in which the plunderers were said to bo em¬ 
ployed, The carriages of both guns broke down, and they, were consequently 
left, on the road, the regiment pursuing its way to Sogaon, where they arrived at 
seven o’clock on the morning of the 26% having marched a distance of twenty- 
two miles. Hero they learned that a large body of Pindaris had, on the preceding 
day, attacked the place ; but being beaten off, had moved in an easterly direction. 

Leaving at Sogaon the sick, recruits, heavy baggage, and camp followers, 
Major Lu&hington, with 350 men, again marched, after a pause of only half an 
hour ; and at noon, having performed a further distance of twenty miles, arrived 
at Kahn. At this place he found that the Pindaris had halted on the previous 
flight ; they had departed at daybreak ; had occupied the morning in firing and 
plundering several villages in the neighbourhood. After a halt of f of an hour. 
Major Lushingtou resumed the .pursuit through. Pipri to Kawa, where the Pin¬ 
daris were surprised by a sudden charge. They were pursued some miles, and 
seven or eight hundred were killed or wounded. The only casualty on the Bri¬ 
tish side was Captain Darke, who was killed by a spear-thrust. 

In the meantime other parties were attacked and dispersed with heavy loss 
in other parts of the country ; but one bold chieftain, with 260 troopers, crossed 
the Peninsula, swept along the Western Coast, and, ascending the Tapti river, 
reached his home with loss than half his original number, but all of them carrying 
rich booty on their saddles. 

Although jin dome few cases success attended the pursuit of the Pindaris, 
Lord Moira (alfter wards Marquis of Hastings) when he arrived in India found 
that this growing evil had assumed such dimensions that a great campaign be¬ 
came necessary for the destruction of these bandits. In 1817 extensive measures 
were undertaken,"^nd the Pindaris wcre'praetically exterminated during that and 4 
the following year. 



THE OPPOSING FORCES. 


CHAPTER II. 


The state of India when the Marquis of Hastings succeeded Lord Minto as 
Governor-General, and Commander-in-Chief in India, has already been described. 
Before proceeding to an account of the campaign of 1817, it is necessary to give 
some account of the opposing forces, and of the theatre of operations in which 
they were engaged. 

The Mahrattas, famous as irregular predatory horse in times gone by, had 


never been remarkable for courage, the place of 
which was supplied by their natural astuteness 


The Mahrattas. 


and capacity for organisation. 

The genius of the nation lay more in the direction of diplomacy and intrigue 
and a false glamour appears to surround their name as warriors, to which history 
has lent an undeserved prestige. Their success must in part be ascribed to their 
intellectual acumen and subtlety, and in part to the effete condition of those 
with whom they had to contend. Tho edifice of their nationality was built 
on tbe ashes of the declining Moghal Empire. 

But even since the days when their military renown may have rested on some 
solid foundation, they had rapidly declined, and the phantom of their fame was 
dissipated the moment they came into collision with European armies. Their 
military decadence appears to date from the time of the inclusion in their ranks 
of the regular corps of infantry and artillery raised by de Boigne, Perron, and 
other adventurers in imitation of Raymond’s battalions in tbe service of tho 
Nizam. There were not wanting among the Mahrattas themselves far seeing 
men who deprecated this innovation, whilst many subsequently attributed the 
final overthrow of their power solely to the introduction of regular infantry and 
artillery. The Mahrattas excelled as predatory light horsemen, whose mobility 
enabled them to assail an enemy’s, weak points, to flee from impending danger, 
and to reap success when it involved but little risk. Their regular infantry and 
artillery obliged them to fight pitched battles, for which they were unfitted, and 
forced them to abandon these auxiliaries and seek safety in immediate flight when 
the scale of victory turned against them, whilst, being encumbered in their move¬ 
ments by these slow-moving establishments, they were at times obliged to give 
battle against their will. 

It is interesting to note the opinion of Major-General Wellesley (afterwards 
Wellesley’s opinion of tho Duke of Wellington) on this point; writing in 


Mftluatta regulars, November 1803, after the experiences of the 

battle of Assaye, he said—“Siudhia’s armies had actually been brought to 
a very favourable state of discipline, and Iris power had become formidable 
by the exertions of the European officers in bis service; but I think 
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is fiiuch to be doubted whether his power, or rather that of the Mah- 
ratta nation, would not have been more formidable, at least to the British Gov¬ 
ernment, if they had never had an European, as an infantry soldier, in their ser¬ 
vice ; and had carried on their operations, in the manner of the original Mahrattas, 
only by means of cavalry. I have no doubt whatever but that the military spirit 
of the nation has been destroyed by their establishments of infantry and artillery, 
possibly, indeed, by other causes; at all events it is certain that those establish¬ 
ments, however formidable, afford us a good object of attack in a war with the 
Mahrattas, and that the destruction of them contributes to the success of the 
contest; because, having made them the principal objects of their attention, and 
that part, of their strength on which they placed most reliance, they became also 
the principal reliance of the army; and therefore when they are lost the cavalry 
will not act.” 

Moreover their regular infantry was broken up and a large part of it com¬ 
pletely destroyed in the war of 1803, while the treaties concluded after that war 
precluded the further employment of Europeans in their service, and what re¬ 
mained of the regular establishments of foot and artillery had in consequence 
lost much of its efficiencywhile their breed of horses, raised principally 
on the banks of the Bhima river, and once so celebrated, appears to have 
degenerated. 

Regarding the tactics of the Mahrattas, we cannot do better than quote from 
a letter written by Wellesley to Colonel Murray on the 14th September 1804—- 
“ There are two modes in which the Mahrattas carry on their operations. They 

operate upon supplies by means of their cavalry, 
and after they have created a distress in the 
enemy’s camp, which obliges the army to com¬ 
mence a retreat, they press upon it with all their infantry and their powerful ar¬ 
tillery. Their opponent, being pressed for provisions, is obliged to hurry his march 
and they have no fgar of being attacked. They follow him with their cavalry in 
his marches, and surround and attack him with their infantry and cannon when 
he halts, and he can scarcely escape from them. 

That, therefore, which I consider absolutely necessary in an operation against 
a Mahratta power (indeed in any military operation in India) is such a quantity 
of provisions in your camp, as will enable you to command your own move¬ 
ments, and to bo independent of your magazines, at least for that length of 
time which may be necessary to fulfil the object for which you may be 
employed.” 

The Mahratta infantry and artillery were not manned by people of their own 

Mahratta auxiliaries. I£W f' Their best troopsi consisted of Arabs, Raj¬ 
puts, and Muhammadans, and these alone 
generally offered any serious resistance. The Rajputs were a fine fighting race, 
with whom and his Muhammadan soldiers the adventurous seaman George Thomas 
had conquered half the Punjab, and carved out for himself a Kingdom in Mariana 
at the end of the eighteenth century. They also formed the greater part of our 
own Bengal Army. 


vVellosley on Mahratta war¬ 
fare. 




' Arabs,*who mostly came to India by way of Surat, were particularly bravo 

soldiers especially skilled in the defence of for- 
The Arabs. tresses, but impatient of authority and not 

amenable to discipline. An officer who fought against them in this war 
describes their characteristics as follows“ There are perhaps no troops in 
the world that will make a stouter or more, determined stand to tlieir posts 
than the Arabs. They are entirely unacquainted with military evolution, and 
undisciplined; but every Arab has a pride and heart of Ids own that never 
forsakes him as long as he has legs to stand on. They ata naturally brave, 
and possess the greatest coolness and quickness of sight'; hardy and fierce through 
habit, and bred to the use of the matchlock from their boyhood, they attain a pre¬ 
cision and skill in the use of it that would almost exceed belief, bringing down or 
wounding the smallest object at a considerable distance, and not unfrequently birds 
with a single bullet. They are generally armed with a matchlock and a couple of 
swords, with three or four small daggers stuck in their belt, and a shield. On com¬ 
mon occasions of attack and defence they fire but one bullet; but when hard pressed 
at the breach they drop in two, three, or four at a time, from their mouths, always 
carryin g in them eight or ten bullets which are of small size. We may calculate on 
the whole, number of Arabs in the service of tbe Peshwa and the Berar Raja at the 
utmost at 6,000 men—a loose and undisciplined body, but every man of them a 
tough and hardy soldier. It was on the Arabs alone that these princes looked and 
placed their dependence. Their own troops fled and abandoned them, seldom or 
ever daring to meet our smallest detachment. Nothing can exceed tbe horror and 
alarm with which some of our native troops view the Arabs. They will meet and 
fijjht them in the open day under their own officers; but if attacked by night if 
detached from their European officers, and even under their native officers or 
employed in defence of a post against a sortie or other attack, they quickly 
become panic-struck and fly in every direction.” 

An account of the Pindaris, who were the immediate cause of the campaign and 

of the turbulent state of India, has already been 
Strength of the native powers. g- vcn p re coding chapter. The total strength 


Sindhia 

Holkar 

Peshwa 

Bhonsla 

Amir Khan 

Pindaris 


Total 

* The Duke of Wellington was 


Horse. 

Foot. 

Guns. 

16,000 

16,000 

140 

* 20,000 

8,000 

107 

28,000 

14,000 

37 

16,000 

18,000 

85 

12,000 

10,000 

200 

15,000 

15,000 

20 

. 106,000 

81*000 

580 
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opinion that Arabs were unsuited to our 
service owing to their impatience of discip¬ 
line. This is, perhaps, the reason why we 
havo never enlisted them in oui Arnvj * 
An attempt to discipline the Moplahs of 
Malabar, who have Arab blood in their 
veins, proved unsuccessful, and two rogi- 
ments of those people, raised in the Mad¬ 


ras Army, had eventually to be disbanded* 
Tho Nizam of -Hyderabad still has Arabs 
in his sorvice. Ho at one time had a corps 
of Arab Amazons, which was pro- 
sent at tho battle of Kardla, where they 
did notr behave with less distinction than 
tho other troops. TJioy wore known as 
tho Zufar palian, or victorious battalion, 
and have long since boon disbanded, 
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> oppose these forces the Marquis of Hastings assembled the largest army that 

, ,, had ever been collected in the British service in 

British forces, r a . T , 1 ' 

India. Tor although, we were nominally at peace 

with the Mahratta Powers, and the British Army was primarily intended to crush 
the Piudaris, it was necessary to provide for other eventualities. The operations 
undertaken were so extensive, and the forces employed so numerous, that it was 
evident that they could not be intended merely for a campaign against these free¬ 
booters, but that they included measures of defence incase of hostilities with the 
Mahratta powers. The nature and character of these governments rendered hos¬ 
tile action on their part probable, if not certain. No treaty with any such Gov¬ 
ernment, with which diplomacy was merely another term for duplicity, was of 
more value than the paper oh which it was written. 

The detail of the British armies, which amounted in all to some 111,000* men, 

is given in the appendix. The corps composing 
British troops. these forces were of varied merit. Of the Bri¬ 

tish European corps at that time it is scarcely necessary to speak. They maintain¬ 
ed in the field the best traditions of the army, and the enemy seldom dared to 
attack them or to await their assault if he was able to flee. Their deeds are embla¬ 
zoned on every page of history. They undertook difficult and arduous marches 
under trying conditions of climate. They surmounted great obstacles and under¬ 
went great vicissitudes. Desperate enterprises ; pitched and bloody battles ; sieges 
and assaults of fortresses which appeared well-night impregnable, but were over¬ 
come by the incomparable valour of British soldiers and the skill and fortitude 
of British leaders; rpmantic episodes and glorious deeds—all these illuminate the 
pages of the military history of those days. 

The Native corps in the service of the British East India Company were of 
_ varied quality, those of the Bengal establishment 

Native Corps. being undoubtedly superior. Our native regi¬ 

ments on the whole fought well, but those of the Madras and Bombay establish¬ 
ments do not appear to have been remarkable for efficiency. They, however, dus¬ 
ting aished themselves on occasion when led by British officers and supported by 
British soldiers, who revived their fainting spirits and failing courage on the hill of 
Sitabaldi, and at the gates of Koregaon, 

It is generally supposed that the sepoys of Southern India have declined in 
warlike characteristics during recent times, but an officer who took part in this 
war wrote in 1820—“ Our Native Army requires to bo looked into more than any 
other branch of our system in India ; it should be weeded of sticks and shadeWg 
of men; and we should employ and entertain, in the best service in the world to 
them, men who could be relied on upon serious occasions. But in the present sys¬ 
tem throughout the whole of the Native Army there are at least 200 men in each 
battalion, select corps excepted, unfit altogether for the posfca they are in, and for 

* The Giand Army, over 40,000 ; and the siege train and Engineer department were 

Army of the Deccan, 70,400. The follow- proportionately small for the strength of 

ers are said to have numbered 300*000. the Army, and the magnitude of the opera* 
According to Lieutenant Lake* an Engi- lions, 
necr officer who took part in the war, tho 


tic purposes for which the state maintains them. Our Native army is the most 
faulty of the military branch in India, and will be the first to crack and fall to 
pieces under trial. Wo should turn out attention to the introduction of a hardier 
race of troops for our army than the majority of our native troops at present are. 
. . If our only object is to preserve the natives of India itself in due subordina¬ 
tion to our Government, the native army is fully sufficient and efficient. But wo 
must now look to the possibility of hardier contests; we have now' got our advance 
upon the borders of serious and bravo nations. We shall in India every day become 
the envy of E urope more and more .... The Madras and Bombay corps 
are generally composed of men who are as fit for boxers, as they are for soldiers; 
many of them not equalling in muscular strength an European boy of 12 years old, 
and scarcely able to stand the shock of the musquet. The whole of the Native 
cavalry on these establishments axe subject to the same observation; many of 
whose accoutrements, sword and dress, would nearly equal the weight of the man 
himself. In such hands, setting hearts aside, such an engine as a British musquet 
or sword is absurd on the face of it. ” It is noteworthy that wherever in history 
soldiers of the Madras Army are mentioned by name for distinguished service, 
such are invariably Bluhammadans, who no doubt largely filled the ranks of the 
army of Southern India. In the Army of the Deccan the most efficient native 
troops were those of the Russell Brigade and the Nizam’s Reformed Horse, mostly 
natives of Upper India. These corps afterwards became the Hyderabad Con¬ 
tingent. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

THJ? THEATRE OF OPERATIONS. 


As has already heen stated, the Pindaris were the immediate objective of the 

operations to he undertaken. But while it was 
Limits of.the theatre of war. necessary to crush them out of existence, it was 

no less imperative that a watch should he kept oil the Mahrattas at Poona, in the 
Southern Mahratta country, at Nagpur, at Indore, and at Gwalior. The Pindaris 
were concentrated about the Narbada river; in the denso jungles on its banks 
they could find a secure retreat from any single column sent against them and it 
was necessary to undertake a series of combined operations for their destruction. 
Accordingly in 1817 the Marquis of Hastings assembled two large armies which,, 
advancing from the north and south, were to close in upon and crush the Pindaris, 
whilst the various divisions were at the same time so disposed and their move. 
rnents so directed as to keep a watch upon the Mahratta powers, the tortuous 

intricacies of whose intrigues had been under observation by Colonel Sir John 

Malcolm during his deputation to the various courts. 

For the destruction of the Pindaris it was determined to close in from every 
side upon their head quarters on the Narbada river. For this purpose, and at the 
same time to-deal with the other eventualities that have been indicated, two armies 
were organised by the Governor-General—the Grand Army in Northern India under 
his personal command; and tin Army of the Deccan under Sir Thomas Hislop. 
In September 1817 the Grand Army was formed at Cawnporo in four Divisions. 
The Divisions of the Army of the Deccan, assembled in the south, began their move¬ 
ments in September, marching separately to their several destinations. It will 
be seen that the theatre of operations extended over the greater part of India, for 
the dominions of the Peshwa extended far south to the Tungabhadra, while 
those of Sindhia reached to Hindustan. 

The operations about to be undertaken were thus to occupy an extensive 

region, embracing every diversity of physical 
Character of tho tfloatre of feature ami characterised by considerable varieties 
operations. , 0 f climate. This area stretched across India 

from the river Jumna on tho north to the Krishna and Tungabhadra on the south. 

It was crossed by ranges of rugged mountains abounding with wild beasts, and clad 
with denso forests whose solitudes were seldom disturbed by the presence of 
man, and culminating in tall peaks, crowned by massive forts, hoary with ago 
and bristling with guns. There were rich aliuvial plains, dotted with villages and 
large and populous cities, and watered by mighty rivers whose streams poured 
in turbid floods during the rainy season, but shrank to silver threads in the height 
of summer. 

(IB) 



lthin the limits of this theatre of war were many Native States and some 
British territories. It was inhabited by peoples of many races and many tongues. 
Pathans, Mahrattas and Rajputs represented the civilisation of the Orient; abori¬ 
ginal Bhils and Goads shared with savage beasts the fastnesses of forest and moun¬ 
tain. Not only the hostility of man but the forces of Nature had to be encounter¬ 
ed and overcome. Difficult passes over the mountains, worn by rushing torrents 
and dark with jungle, had to be crossed by great armies with all their baggage. 
Aftor heavy rainfall even the watercourses that had previously been empty were 
rendered temporarily impassable, and the rivers took days to shrink to their normal 
proportions, whilst the soil in many parts of the country became so soft as to 
render the progress of an army a most difficult operation. ’Death lurked in 
many 3 kapes. Cholera followed in the track of the troops and fever claimed 
numerous victims. Even the wild beasts with which the country was infested 
took their toll of the advancing armies. All India was turned into a vast camp. 
The maintenance and movement of great armies over a wide theatre of operations 
called for careful organisation and masterly strategy from the commanders. The 
opposition of the enemy both in the open field and in their mountain strong¬ 
holds demanded skill and valour oh the part of the troops, 

To give a detailed description of this extensive theatre of operations is beyond 
the scope of this work. It comprised the great tableland of Maiwa, a highly cultivat¬ 
ed country, varied with small conical and flat topped hills and low ridges, watered 
by many rivers, including the Banas, Chainbal, Sindh, and Rot wa, draining into 
the Jumna on the north, and the Narbada with its tributaries on the south. A 
large portion of the country is covered with forests, especially in the more hilly 
regions which have not been brought under cultivation. The plains are generally 
characterised by a dark alluvial surface known as black cotton soil, which is highly 
fertile ; this soil extends eastwards into the Central Provinces and southwards 
into Berar and the Deccan. During the prevalence of the south-west monsoon, 
from June to September, this black cotton soil, which,, under the heat of the 
summer sun, has been burnt up and cracked into innumerable fissures, is converted 
by heavy rain from an arid desert into a kind of quagmire over which men 
and horses move with difficulty, whilst it becomes quite impassable for wheeled 
traffic ; but a day or two of sunshine soon dries the surface of the ground.* The 
fields in this country as a rule have no fences or hedges; the villages are built of 
mud, sometimes on a foundation of stone, and are frequently surrounded by a few 
acres of gardens and enclosures. Each, village was possessed of a fort, generally 
built of mud, but sometimes of stronger construction. This country mainly be- 
longed to Sindhia. 

Eastward of Maiwa stretched the Saugor and Narbada territories, now known 
as the Central Provinces. On the north the dirtricts of Saugor and Dam oh form 
part of the Vindhyan plateau, while to the south lie the valleys of the Narbada 

* It is noteworthy that Wellesley consi- had in 1803 made excellent provision for 
derod the rainy season tho best for cam- the supply of his army, and for the passage 
paigning against the Mahrattas, for rea- of rivers by means of boats; whereas in 
sons sot forth in his despatches. But he 1817 no pontoon arrangements were made, 
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and Tapti rivers. Like the rest of the central portion of the Indian Peninsula 
the level of this country is broken by frequent hill ranges, and a large portion of 
it is covered with forests. A portion of this country belonged to Sindhia; the 
remainder to the Raja of Nagpur. Farther south the theatre of war extended 
through the rugged regions of Khandesh, to Poona, and along the Western 
Ghats, hills of considerable magnitude, and difficult of access, remarkable for 
the numerous forts which crowned their summits, many of which should have 
been impregnable if properly defended, 

Khandesh forms the most northerly section of the Deccan tableland. It is 
divided into two unequal parts by the river Tapti, which enters in the south-east 
corner and flows in a north-westerly direction. The southern part, comprising the 
long central plain of Khandesh, is drained by the river Girna, and is cultivated 
and fertile, containing important towns and villages. To the north the plain rises 
to the rugged and broken Satpura hills, the country of the Rhils. 

From Khandesh the theatre of war extended into the Poona District, the 
western portion of which is undulating, and intersected by spurs of the Saliyadri 
range. On the extreme west the country is rugged, cut up by ravines, and 
bordered by the Sahvadri hills, which are to be traversed only by a few ghats or 
passes. These fountains have flat tops and steep sides of basaltic rocks, in 
which are hewn temples while the summits are crowned with fortresses. From 
the hills many streams flow eastwards to join the Bhima river which runs from 
north-west to south-east. 

Southward again we come to Satara where the ghats rise to 4,000 feet above 
the sea. This is a district of generally bare and rugged hills of trap and basalt. 
Further south the Konkan, with its large Mahratta agricultural population, forms 
the southern portion of the Bombay Presidency, situated between the Western 
Ghats and the sea. Like Poona, Khandesh, and Satara it was a hundred years 
ago an appanage of the Peshwa. 

From this short description of the country and indication of the extent of its 
area, it will be seen that the theatre of war was characterised by every variety of 
feature; %at while it contained broad plains suited to the action of cavalry, it 
possessed also many fortresses difficult of access, which could be approached by 
infantry and, with great labour, by artillery; while the various mountain ranges 
and rivers furnished obstacles of considerable magnitude. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

rffJ? OPENING OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

The Marquis of Hastings embarked at Calcutta on the 9th July, and arrived at 
Cawnpore on the 13th September 1817 in order to regulate the preparations for tie 
campaign and the negotiations with the native powers from the nearest convenient 
position. From Cawnpore he issued orders regarding the formation of the two 
armies, the detail of which will be found in Appendix I. 

Mean while Sir Thomas Hislop, in command of the Army of the Deccan, reached 

Hyderabad on the 12th August, and was there 

Disposition of the Army of j oine d by Sir John Malcolm, rvho had been on a 
the Doccan, , . . , , 

political mission to the various native courts, and 

who now joined the Army tjpth in a political and military capacity* He 

was first to go to Nagpur to conduct some negociations with that government, 

and then to take command of the Third Division. 

In August 1817 the troops of which the Five Divisions and the Reserve and 
Gujarat Divisions of the 'Army of the Deccan were to be formed were distributed 
as follows:— 


Dharwar. 

Two Horse Artillery guns. 

Two squadrons, Dragoons. 

One regiment, Native Cavalry. 

Two companies, Foot Artillery. 

One battalion, European Infantry. 
Four battalions, Native Rifle Corps, 
Two battalions, Native Infantry. 

Pandharpur . 

Half company, Foot Artillery. 

Two battalions, Native Infantry. 


Secunderabad. 


Six Horse Artillery guns. 

One Rocket Troop. 

One squadron, Dragoons. 

One regiment, Native Cavalry. 

One battalion, European Infantry. 
Six battalions, Native Infantry. 
Three companies, Pioneers. 


Jalna . 

Half squadron, Horse Artillery. 

One regiment. Native Cavalry. 

Two companies, Foot Artillery. 

One battalion, European Infantry. 
Four companies, Native Rifle Corps. 
Eight battalions, Native Infantry. 
Five companies, Pioneers. 

Nagpur . 

Three troops. Native Cavalry. 

One company, Artillery. 

Two battalions, Native infantry. 
Boshangalml. 

One regiment, Native Cavalry. 

One company, Foot Artillery, 
hour battalions, Native Infantry. 

One company, Pioneers. 

Sohagpur. 

Five Risalas, Kohilla Cavalry. 

One and a half battalions, Native 
Infantry. 
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Garhwara or Gadarwara . 

Three troops, Native Cavalry. 

One battalion, Native Infantry. 

J ubhul'pore. 

Five risalas, Bohilla Cavalry. 

Five companies, Native Infantry. 

Near Poona. 

Six Horse Artillery guns. 

Four companies, European Infantry, 
Six companies, Native Infantry. 


Poom . 

Detail of Foot Artillery. 

Four battalions, Native Infantry. 

Near Ahmedmgar . 

Detail of Foot Artillery. 

One company, European Infantry. 
Two battalions, Native Infantry. 

Koregaon . 

One company', Foot Artillery. 

One battalion, European Infantry. 
Three battalions, Native Infantry. 


Garrisons of Ahmedmgar , Sirur and Posts communicating with the Godavari. 

Detail of Foot Artillery. | One battalion, Native Infantry. 

While the season in Hindustan was one of drought, in the Deccan the 
monsoon was unusually severe, and the troops in consequence in some cases 
moved late, and great difficulty was experienced on the march, while they were 
moving to their several posts. 

The plan of campaign provided for a general movement to the line of the 
Narbada, and accordingly the Army of the Deccan, although encumbered by bag¬ 
gage and camp followers. (200,000 followers accompanied an army of 8.000 men) 
made rapid marches through the dense jungles on and beyond tile Tapti river > 
and by the middle of November the various Divisions were disposed as follows :— 

First and Third Divisions. —With the head quarters concentrated at Harda, 
held the fords of the Narbada. 

Second Division. —With head-quarters at Malkapur watched the Bora 
Ghats. 

Fourth Division. —Marched into Rhandesh, and filled the space between 
Poona and Berar. 

Fifth Division was at Hoshangabad. 

Reserve Division was disposed between the Bhima and Krishna ri vers. 

In addition to these arrangements, the Madras Government established a chain 

of defensive posts from the most western point of 

Line of defensive posts. the British frontier on the Timgabhadra and along 

that river to its junction with the Krishna. Thence the chain extended along the 
latter river to Chentapali and along the Eastern Ghats to the Chilka Lake. These 
posts were established at various distances in rear of the line of frontier, and threw 
forward small parties to the passes of the rivers and hills in their front. The 
number of troops employed on this service amounted to six squadrons of 
Dragoons, six squadrons of Native Cavalry, nine battalions of Native Infantry, 
besides 5,000 Mysore horse and foot, which continued the chain to the east. This 
force, distributed along a line 850 miles in length, necessarily reduced the strength 
of each post to a small number. Experience, however, had shown that the 



Pindaris could be deterred by the smallest party of posted infantry, and that they 
could be beaten off by the unexpected attack of a single company. 

Disposition of the Grand In the meantime the Grand Army had been 
Army, moving, and was disposed as follows :— 

First Division marched to the Sindh river. 

Second Division marched to the Chambal river. 

Third Division was disposed north of the Eastern Narbada. 

A detached Force under Brigadier Hardyman was placed on the extreme 
left astride of. the Narbada. 

Deserve Division had its head quarters at Rewari to control Amir Khan. 

The movements of the Grand Army were made with the object of reducing 
to terms Sindhia, who was in collusion with the Pindaris. On the advance of the 
Army across the Jumna, Sindhia found himself pressed from, opposite directions 
by the approach to two points on his frontier, within two marches of his capital, 
of two strong Divisions, which were interposed between him and all his corps, 
stationed at Bahadurgarh, Ajmer, Jawad, Badnawar, and Shahjahanpur. 

The position of the Centro Division covered the Company’s territories, and ‘ 
would intercept any Pindaris who might attempt to gain Gwalior by a route east 
of the Sindh. At the same time the Second or Right Division at Dholpur pre¬ 
vented a junction with Amir Khan’s principal force, then besieging Maharajpur,* 
and of the corps serving in Holkar’s country. 

The importance of these positions will be better understood by considering the 
features of this part of Malwa. About twenty miles south of Gwalior a ridge of 
broken and wooded hills extends uninterruptedly from the Sindh to the Cham¬ 
bal. This ridge is passable for carriages or bodies of cavalry in two places only; 
while the steepness of the range makes it elsewhere impracticable even for single 
horsemen. One of the passes is within about four miles of the Chambal; the other 
is on the banks of the Sindh where the range slopes down to the river near Narwar. 
Sindhia. could, therefore, only shut himself up in Gwalior or repair to his distant 
dominions and join the Pindaris. This latter alternative would involve the sacri¬ 
fice of his 150 pieces of brass artillery, which would be captured in Gwalior. 

Sindhia accordingly came to terms with the Britisfi, agreeing to supply a 

body of 5,000 horse, to be placed under a 
Submission of Smciliia. British, officer, with an assignment of revenue for 

their maintenance ; Asirgarh and Hindia were to be occupied by British troops 
during the war, and the Maharaja was to have a British force at hand to preserve 
tranquillity in his country. The positions hi3 army was to occupy during the war 
were to be fixed by the British Government, and a British officer was to reside with 
each corps. The British Government was relieved from the restrictions establish¬ 
ed by the treaty of 1805, which precluded their forming engagements with the 
States of Udaipur, Jodhpur, and Kotah, and with Bundi and other States on the 
left bank of the Chambal. This treaty was made on the 5th November, and rati¬ 
fied next day by the Governor-General. 


*The si to of the defeat of the Gwalior troops by the British army in 1843. 
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be meantime the Third or Left Division of the Grand Army under Major* 
Major-General Marshall’s General Marshall had assembled at Kalin)ar on the 
Division. 10th October. The objects of this force were to 

co-operate with the advanced Divisions of the Army of the Deccan for the expul* 
sion of the Pindaris ; the protection of tho frontier of Bundelkhand against their 
incursions; and to prevent their escaping south-east towards the Nagpur frontier. 

On the 17th October the Division commenced its march in the direction 
of Hatta; on the 19th Major-General Marshall halted at Panna. At this time 
two troops of the 2nd Rohilla Cavalry were stationed at Aamgath ; two troops 
and three companies, 1st battalion, 14th Native Infantry, at Lohargaon. The 
Division reached Hatta on the 27th and halted there until the 4th November. 
As these movements deprived Bundelkhand of protection, a detachment, formed 
' n , of the troops detailed in the margin, under Major 

Tho Dromedary Corps. Gumming, was furnished by the Centre Division 

3 companies, Light Infantry . at geondha, and moved by way of Kunch to Rath. 
Prom Hatta the Third Division marched to Rehli by way of Garhakota, 
arriving at its destination on the 12th November. During the latter part of the 
march a party of 400 Pindari horse from Vasil Muhammad’s camp passed near 
Saugor and Bcnaika, and from thence do wn the Dhamoni Ghat into the Chanderi 

District. ... , , , 

On the left of the Third Division a force was directed to assemble under 

Brigadier-General Hardy man to continue the 

Hardyman's Force. li ne towards the south-east. Accordingly that 

officer marched from Mirzapur early in October with the force detailed in the 
a 1 r * i margin, and arrived at Mau on the 11th where 

2nd tkaUlion', a 8th Bengal he was joined by the 17th Foot. On the 23rd 
Infantry. October Brigadier-General Hardy man was at 

XJxnri, about twelve miles from the Tons river, with the 8th Cavalry, having 
left the Native battalion at Mau, and stationed the European regiment at 
Mangwa in the direction of Re wall. At the same time he opened communica¬ 
tions with the Third Division and the post of Lohargaon on his right, and with 
Brigadier-General Toone’s force on his left. He was joined at the beginning 
of November by 250 horse furnished by the Raja of Rewali. 

As the Pindaris from Vasil Muhammad’s camp appeared likely to be driven 
in this direction by the troops in Bundelkhand, he proceeded with the cavalry to 
Sohawal 40 miles west of Rewah, on the 7th November, and ordered the 17th 
Foot to a position near the latter place. A squadron of cavalry was subsequently 
detached to the Badanpur ghat to look towards the direction of Changdeo and 
the road between Bilheri and Jubbulpore ; but was soon af terwards withdrawn. 
Brigadier-General Toone’s detachment, the headquarters consisting of the 


Toone’s Detachment. 
24th Foot. 

2nd Battalion. 4th Bengal 
Infantry. 

Four 6-poundbre. 

225 Irregular Horse. 


troops noted in the margin, reached Untauri 
on the 6th November. From these a distribution 
was made to occupy the principal passes and 
maintain communications with Brigadier-General 
Hardyman’s extreme post of Bardi. 


302iIB 
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gpltachmerits of fche Rangarh battalion from Hazaribagh co-operated with 
one^s force for the defence of the frontier. A post was established at Kidmir, 
about 18 miles south of ITntaun to command the passes of the Kanar river, 
across which the Pindaris might advance from the ghats of Dhamoni and 
Lakanpur. 

The Reserve Division of the Grand Army was directed to assemble at Delhi 

on the 20th October under Major-General Sir 
Reserve of the Grand Army. Dayid 0c hterlony, and to march to Rewan. The 

objects of this Division were to control Amir Khan, to intercept the Pindaris 
who might retreat by the north-west, and to support the Rajput States. 

The Gujarat force, with the Gaikwar’s Contingent of 2,000 horse attached, 

was intended to protect Gujarat, to intercept the 
Pindaris should they attempt to cross the lower 


The Gujarat force. 


Narbada, and to co-operate with the Army of the Deccan in the event of hosti¬ 


lities with the Mahratta powers. 
Sir Thomas Hislop. 


It was placed under the direction of 




arious events connected with his dealings with the British had fostered 
in Baji Rao, Peshwa, a feeling of implacable hatred 
10 , Peshwa. towards them. He found himself reduced ah 

>st to a condition of vassalage. Moreover, in 1817 his personal relations with 
Momitstuart Elphinstpne, the Resident, appear to have become greatly strain- 
Nevertheless the British Government, with a somewhat childlike faith in 
ratta honesty, to testify their misplaced confidence, restored to him the 
fortresses of Raigarh, Singarh and Ptirandhar. 

In October the Maliratta Chief assembled large bodies of troops at Poona and 
adopted a threatening attitude, while at the same time his agents attempted 
to seduce the allegiance of the sepoys of the Bombay Army, large numbers 
of whom were drawn from Maliratta territory in the Konkan and elsewhere. 
The Peshwa had for some time been enlisting bodies of horse and foot. 
Early in November he demanded the withdrawal of the European troops, and on 
the 5th he advanced to attack the Residency and cantonments. 


Brili h disposition*. 

Detail of Artillery. 

* 2nd Battalion, 1st Bombay 
Infantry. 

2nd Battalion, 6th Bombay 
Tnfantry. 

1st Battalion* 7th Bombay 
infantry. 

1st Battalion, Poona Brigade. 
2 companies, Bengal Infantry. 


The British garrison of Poona in October 
consisted of the troops detailed in the margin. 
These were reinforced on the 30th October by 
the Bombay European Regiment and detach¬ 
ments of the 65th Foot and Bombay Artillery, 
which entered the camp at Kfirbee after a 
march of 30 miles from the bottom of the 
Ghats. 

On the morning of the 5th November 1817 the Resident still occupied his 
house at the Sangam, the junction of the Mntha and Mula rivers. The 
head quarters of the Peshwa’s Brigade, one battalion of infantry with three 
field pieces, were at Dapuri under Captain Ford. 

This brigade was raised and-disciplined by European officers, and, like the 
Hyderabad Contingent, and other similar forces, the men considered themselves 
more in the service of the British Government than of the Native Prince by 
whom they were maintained. At 2 p.m. one of the Peshwa’s officers came to the 
Residency with an insolent message from his master, demanding that the 
European regiment should he sent away, the native brigade reduced to its 
usual strength, and the cantonments removed to a place to be indicated 
by the Peshwa. 
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ElpMnstone of course refused compliance, and the officer departed with 

Beta*, of tto fed** * th “f”™8 S«tate, telling him Would have 

to abide the consequences. Meanwhile a great 


j, - 

tumult had arisen in the city ; the Resident considered it no longer safe to occupy 
his house, and retreated with his escort up the left bank of the Mutha river, which 
they crossed near the Sarigam, and recrossed by the Kirkee bridge into the camp. 
The Peshwa’s troops immediately entered the Residency, which they burnt, des¬ 
troying the furniture and records. 

Three miles north-west of the city lie some hills between which passes the 

Position of the M&hrattas. to ?° mba ?’ aa(1 near which the «anesh* 

khind residence of the Governor of Bombay now 

stands. In that direction the Peshwa’s Army, consisting of 25,000 horse, 
10,000 foot and some guns, had been assembled since morning, expecting orders 
to attack the British force, which was opposite. 

A high ridge of ground extended, between the two positions, which were 
some two miles, apart. On each side flowed the Mutha river, which doubled round 
the rear of the British camp. Many ravines and watercourses joined the bed of 
the river from the high ground round which it flowed. 

The enenly’s position was on. strong commanding ground. In front were a 
rivulet and some walled gardens. Their left was at Ganeshkhind hills, their right 
on the Residency; their rear resting on the hills. The Vinchur horse were 
on the left, the guns and infantry in the centre, and large bodies of cavalry on the 
right and along the rear. The Mahratta Army was commanded by Gokla, a brave 
Boldier who had fought on the British side at Assaye, and called by the Peshwa 
the “ Sword of the Empire. ” The Peshwa himself, like Xerxes on the rock of 
S alarms, had taken up a position on tho top of Parvati, from whence he could 
obtain a distant and elevated view. Mor Dixit, the Minister, also held a command 
in the Army. 

The British force was commanded by Colonel Burr, who had advanced to meet 

British position. tbe enemy during the retreat, of the Resident 

from the Sangam, and had taken up a position 
about a mile farther in advance. Here he formed up to await the Poona Battalion 
from Dapuri, and was joined by Mr. Elphinstone and his escort. In the centre 
were the Bombay European Regiment, the Resident’s escort (Bengal In¬ 
fantry), and a detachment of the 2nd Battalion, 6th Bombay Infantry ; on the 
right and left respectively were the 2nd Battalion 1st, and 1st Battalion, 7th 
Bombay Infantry, each with two guns on the outer flank. The camp was left 
in charge of the 2nd Battalion, 6th Bombay Infantry, with two iron 12-pounders 
under Major Roome. 

It was now about 4r.M. It is said that Colonel Burr wished to await the 

Battle of Kirkeo enemy’s attack, but Mr. Elphinstone, who had 

ridden beside Wellesley at Assaye, knew the 
value of bold aggressive tactics, and as the Dapuri Battalion approached, the force 
again advanced, while tho enemy threw forward his cavalry in masses on the 
right and left, for the purpose of passing in rear of the British force, and between 
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if: nad the river. Immediately afterwards a brisk cannonade opened' from 
centre. 

The Dapuri Battalion was still about a thousand yards distant from the right 
of the line, when a body of cavalry under Mor Dixit attempted to cut it off. As the 
latter approached the right flank of the battalion that wing was thrown back, and 
fire was opened from the ranks and from the three field pieces with the battalion, 
which obliged the enemy to continue his movement towards Kirkee. Here they 
were received by the fire of Major Roome’s two 12-pounders; Mot Dixit was shot in 
the mouth, and this body of cavalry turned towards the rear of the British line. 

The left flank of the British line was attacked by troops from the enemy’s 
centre, a select body of 3,000 Arab and Ghusain infantry; they advanced in column 
against the 1st Battalion, 7th Regiment, who checked them with their fire. The 
latter followed up this success, when they were charged by a body of 300 horse with 
the Zripat Standard (the flag of State) who advanced to cover the retreat of their 
infantry. These forced their way through the British line, but a reinforcement of 
two companies of European Infantry enabled the 7th to rally, and the attack was 
repulsed. 

The battalion from Dapuri now joined, its guns being placed on the right flank 
while the guns which were there were removed to the centre. At the same time the 
light companies of the 7th Regiment, which had preceded the line, were sent to the 
rear to oppose the demonstrations of the enemy’s horse, which had turned the 
right flank. Colonel Burr again advanced, and finding his line much galled by 
numerous skirmishers, who occupied some garden enclosures, and a nala in his 
front, he detached all the light infantry to dislodge them, which was effected by 
nightfall. 

The enemy had now resumed his original position, and was engaged in drawing 
off his guns towards the city. The British force marched back to camp at Kirkee, 
Captain Ford’s battalion returning to Dapuri. 

The loss of the enemy was estimated at about 500. Of the British 86 were 
killed and wounded. 

In view of the crisis which he saw approaching, Mr. Elphinstone had already 

applied to Brigadier-General Smith for the return 
of the 4th Division, which had passed to the north 
of the Godavari. The Division was accordingly assembled at Phultatnba, where it 
halted until the 6th November, and then continued its route towards Poona. On 
hearing of this movement, Brigadier-General Dove ton countermanded the march 
of the battering train on Malkapur, and directed the Engineer’s Park and depart¬ 
ment, which had moved from that place to Changieo on tho 1st November, to join 
him above the Gbats. The head quarters of the 2nd Division marched from 
Mehkat on the 12th November, and arrived at Jafarabad on the 15th. Here 
they were joined by the battering train, which countermarched from Sanod 
on the 16th and arrived by way of Ajanta. 

In order to fill the void created by the march of tho 4th Division southward 
2,000 of tho Nizam’s Reformed Horse, commanded by Captain Evan Davies 


Movements of the 4th Division. 


undone battalion, Nizam’s Regular Infantry wore ordered to take up a position 
above the Khandesh Ghats. 

While these events were in progress, an episode of barbarous cruelty took 

, , , T , place in the vicinity of Poona. Captain Vaughan, 

Murder of the Vaughans. ^ InfMltry . liad j ust ret umed from 

England accompanied by a brother who was entering the service. They arrived 
a few miles from Poona on the 5th November, heard, the sound of the guns at 
Ganeshkhind, and were advised by the villagers to abandon the high road and 
make across country to the British position. A few days afterwards they 
were taken prisoners by a body of horse at the village of Wadgaon, 22 miles 
from Poona, and were driven a few miles to Talegaon, where they were hanged 
on a tree on the Poona side of the town. 

Meanwhile the 4th Division arrived at Ahmednagar on the 8th November, 

and was there joined by the battering train.' 
Advance of the 4th Division ^ er passing into the open country beyond 

Sirur, the Division was much annoyed by the 

Mahratta horse which swarmed round it, On the llfch, 400 irregular horse 
under Captain Spiller attacked a numerous body of the enemy’s cavalry, 
killing about 50. At Kandapur, however, the Mahrattas carried off some 
2,000 cattle; on the 12th they again made a show of opposition, but suffered 
severely. 

The light troops and Irregular Cavalry at Kirkee moved out on the 12th to 
meet the 4th Division ; which arrived in the vicinity of Poona on the 13th and 
took up a position between the Kirkee bridge* and a small hill on the left bank of 
the Mutha Mula river. 

This hill, which commanded the ford, was occupied on the morning of the 
14th November, and a 6*pounder was mounted on it in the course of the day. 

The enemy were at thiB time encamped on the opposite bank of the river 
at Ghorpuri, where the British barracks and Native cavalry lines now stand. 
Their principal battery was on their left; but they had some guns scattered 
along their centre and on their right, where was a mango grove and water¬ 
course. Parts of their position were within range of an 18-pounder in the British 
battery on the small hill, near the Yerowda ford. The only other ford was close 
to the Sangam, and about half a mile distant from the enemy’s camp, which was 
a mile from Yerowda ford. 

On the evening of the 14th the Bombay European Regiment and two corps 
of Native infantry joined the head quarters of the 4th Division from Kirkee ; 
and during the night arrangements were made for attacking the enemy’s position 
the following morning. Th 3 Yerowda ford was, however, found impassable for 
guns, aud on the 15th pioneers were set to work on the ford, and the day was 

* The Kirkee bridge is also known as Bridge, commonly known as the Bund 
Holkar’s bridge. The small hill referred bridge, which did not then exist. The 
to ia on the Kirkee side of the Fitz Gerald river waa here crossed by Yerowda ford, 


pissed in trifling skirmishes with the irregular horse, and in annoying the enemy 
from the battery on the hill. 

On the 16th the enemy sent down parties of 
Arabs to interrupt the work on the ford, and 
in the afternoon, largo bodies assembled to 
dispute the passage, where the left wing of the 
. British Army, composed of the troops detailed in 
the margin, was preparing to cross* After a 
contest of some hours,* during which the enemy 
even crossed the river, Colonel Miln.es succeeded 
in establishing himself with his guns on tho 
right bank. The enemy were driven back with 
considerable loss, and by 11 p.m. firing ceased. 
The British loss amounted to 15 killed and 68 
wounded. 


Battle of Yorowda ford. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Mines. 

Bombay European Regi¬ 
ment. 

Resident’s escort. 

2nd Battalion, 1st Bombay 
Infantry. 

2nd Battalion. 6th Bombay 
Infantry. 

1st Battalion, 7th Bombay 
Infantry. 

Ono company Light Battalion. 
Two 12-pounders. 

Six 6-pounders. 

Two 5i-ineh howitzers. 


Brigadier General Smith. 

65th Foot. 

1st Battalion, 2nd Bombay 
Infantry. 

1st Battalion* 3rd Bombay 
Infantry. 

2nd Battalion, Oth Bombay 
Infantry. 

Flank Battalion. 

Horae Artillery. 

The Mahrattas, howover, had fled, leaving their camps standing, and only a 
few hundreds Arabs remained in the city. Those withdrew, and in the course 
of the day tho British flag was hoisted on the Peshwa’s palace. Fifty guns, 
and a largo quantity of military stores, were found in the city* 


On the morning of the 17th Brigadier-General 
Smith crossed by the Sangam ford with the 
remainder of bis force, consisting of the troops 
detailed in tho margin, and at daybreak the whole 
Division moved against the enemy. 


The enemy retreated on the morning of the 17th 
in the direction of the Ghats south of Poona; tho 
Peshwa and Gokla taking the route to Pnran- 
dhar, and part of the army going to Singarh. 
A detachment sent in pursuit arrived at the foot 
of the hill fort on the evening of the 19th and 
captured 14 pieces of ordnance and some tumbrils* 

On the 18th the force was joined by the 2nd Madras Cavalry. The pur¬ 
suing force returned to Poona, the 4th Division having to make preparations 
before following up the enemy. 


Flight of tho Peshwa, 
Captain Turner. 

4 guns, Horse Artillery4 
Light Battalion. 

Light companies, 65th Regi¬ 
ment. 

Light companies, Bombay 
Europeans. 

Irregular Horse* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EVENTS AT NAGPUR. 

It was only to bo expected that the rupture on the part of the Peshwa would 

be followed by a similar course of action by the 
Attitude of the Bhons a, other Mahratta Chiefs. In the early part of 

November the intercourse of Appa Sahib Bhonsla with Mr. Richard Jenkins, 
the British Resident, continued friendly, but suspicious signs were not wanting, 
and the Blionsla was known to be carrying on a secret correspondence with Sindhia 
and the Peshwa. It had been stipulated that the Raja of Nagpur was to send his 
troops to advanced positions to co-operate with the British forces against the 
Pindaris. But no action was taken in this direction, and Appa Sahib had near 
the capital 8,000 horse and as many foot, while he was levying additional troops 
in various parts of the country. The troops were held in readiness, and it was 
said that the principal officers had been obliged to send away their families to 
distant places for security. Moreover as early as September Mr, Jenkins 
received information that the agents of Chitu Pindari had been received by the 
Bhonsla and sent back to their master, with presents, and an invitation to co¬ 
operate with the Nagpur troops for the destruction of the British. 

The Resident accordingly adopted precautionary measures, and recalled the 

detachment from Ramtek under Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel Scot. The force at his disposal then con¬ 
sisted of the troops detailed in the margin© 
On the 14th November intelligence arrived of the 
hostilities with the Peshwa, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cowan's detachment was sent for from 
Hoshangabad. A dress of honour was received 
by Appa Sahib from the Peshwa, and in spite of 
the remonstrances of the Resident, was presented 
in public durbar on the 24th after which the Bhonsla proceeded in state to his 
principal camp on the west side of the town. 

On the following day the brigade under Colonel Hopeton Scot moved from 
its lines and took up a position on the double hill of Sitabaldi, a strong and 
convenient post; at the same time a requisition for aid was sent to Gen¬ 
eral Doveton, commanding the 2nd Division of the Army of the Deccan at 
Jafarabad*. 

* In the northern part of the Nizam’s of Assay© where Wellesley beat the 

dominions. Near Jafarabad is the village Mahrattas on 23rd September 1803. 
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Measures of the Resident. 

3 troops, 6th Bengal Cavalry. 

Details of Madras Cavalry 
and Boot Artillery. 

1st Battalion, 20th Madras 
Infantry. 

1st Battalion, 24th Madras 
Infantry. 

Resident’s escort (2 com¬ 
panies, Bengal Infantry.) 



ia hill of Sitabaldi, standing between the Residency and the city of Nagpur,' 

consists of two eminences three hundred yards 
The British position. apart, connected by a low and narrow ridge. The 

rocky nature of the soil rendered hasty entrenchments impossible. 

Fronting the city, which is distant about a mile, and separated from Sitabaldi 
by an intervening tank called the <Xama Talao, the eminence has least elevation on 
the left. But its occupation was necessary as the suburbs approached close to 
the base of the smaller hill. The 1st Battalion, 24th Madras Infantry was placed 
on the lower hill, while the remainder of the infantry and the guns occupied the 
higher eminence. The cavalry were in rear of the Residency, which on that side 

was open to the plain. - 

In front and on both flanks of the British position, extended a village of mud 
huts, which adjoined the foot of the hill, affording cover to the enemy, who gradu¬ 
ally collected on the 26th, and brought, up five guns. 

At nightfall Colonel Scot was posting sentries when a party was fired on from 

the village at the bottom of the lower hill; but, as a 
Battle of Sitabaldi. mistake was possible they refrained from returning 

the fire until, the aggression being continued, they opened fire, and retired to the 
smaller bill under a heavy discharge of matchlocks, which became the signal for 
a general attack on the British position. 

A smart fire was maintained on both sides until two in the morning, when it 
slackened on the part of the Mahrattas, but was continued at daylight with great 
fury with cannon and musketry. The attacking force was composed entirely of 
Arabs, who bad made frequent attempts to carry the lower hill, on which the prin¬ 
cipal British loss was sustained ; and in consequence of the slaughter, the post had 
beeu continually reinforced. At length some confusion was created by the acciden¬ 
tal explosion of g tumbril: the Arabs charged up the hill sword in hand, carried it, 
and immediately turned the gun against the larger hill, where the casualties became 
severe. Emboldened by this success the enemy’s horse and foot closed in from 
every direction, and prepared for a general assault. To add to this appalling crisis 
the Arabs got into the huts of the British troops, and the shrieks of the women 
and children reached the ears of the sepoys. » 

The Residency grounds, where Captain FitzGerald was posted with three 
troops of the 6th Bengal Cavalry, were also attacked ; guns were brought up, and 
bodies of horse threatened to break in. Captain FitzGerald had repeatedly applied 
for permission to charge, and was as often prevented by orders from the Command¬ 
ing Officer; but seeing the impending destruction, he made a last attempt to 
obtain leave to charge. Colonel Scot’s reply was—“ Tell him to charge at his 
peril.” “ At my peril be it,” replied the gallant FitzGerald on receiving this 
answer, and immediately gave the word to advance. 

As soon as he could form clear of the enclosures, he charged the principal body 

of horse, drove them from two guns by which 
Charge of^tho t»th Bengal wer0 supposed, pursued them for some 

distance, cut a body of infantry accompanying 
them to pieces, and brought back with him the captured guns. 
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The infantry posted on the Hill greeted this exploit with loud cheers, and 
the greatest animation was kindled amongst them. It was proposed to storm 
the other hill as soon as the cavalry returned, but another explosion of ammunition 
having taken place amongst the Arabs on the south hill, an accident similar 
to that by which it had been lost, men and officers mingling together rushed 
forward. Irresistible under such an impulse they carried all before them, pursued 
the Arabs down the hill, took two of their guns, spiked them, and returned to 
their posts. The Arabs again assembled and evinced a determination to recover 
their ground; but as they were preparing to advance, a troop of cavalry under 
Cornet Smith charged round the base of the hill, took them in flank, and dispersed 
them. The British troops now advanced from the hills, drove the enemy from 
the adjoining huts, and at noon the conflict ceased. The British lost in this action 
119 killed, including 5 European officers and a Sergeant-Major and 43 wounded, 
including 13 British officers, out of a total of 1,400 men. The loss of the enemy, 
who had 18,000 men and many guns in the field, was about the same; but only 
some 3,000 Arabs and a small body of Mahratta Horse took part in the attack. 
This battle was remarkable for its successful issue, as there were no British 

troops present. There can be no doubt that 
Results of the action. the fight was maintained owing to the exertions 

of the British officers, who lost so heavily, and the spirit with which they inspired 
the troops, while the whole force would assuredly have b een destroyed but for the 
gallant charge of the Bengal Cavalry, which not only struck terror into the enemy, 
but enabled the defenders to make renewed exertions. The Mahrattas appear to 
have been entirely disheartened by this repulse; they attempted no further attack 
and Appa Sahib made overtures to the Resident, declaring that the outbreak had 
occurred contrary to his wishes. The latter, however, refused to treat. Reinforce¬ 
ments were arriving; Colonel Gahan marched in on the 29th November and on the 
5th December 1817, Major Pitman reached Nagpur with 2 battalions of Berar 
Infantry, four guns, and 1,000 Nizam’s Reformed Horse under Captain Pedler, 
having covered the distance of 95 miles from Amraoti in six days. 

Meanwhile a hostile spirit was shown in other parts of Nagpur territory, and 

, , _ „ particularly at Jubbulpore, where Major Richards 

Events in Narbada valley. , . , XT ,. 

was stationed with three companies of Native 

Infantry and a detachment of Rohilla Horse, whilst Brigadier-General Toone met 
with some opposition further eastward. The enemy assembled at Jubbul¬ 
pore in such numbers that early in December Major Richards was obliged to 
fall back on the Narbada, and a detachment at Garhwara also retreated to Hoshan- 
gabad. The whole valley of the Narbada was thus in the hands of the enemy. 
At the beginning of December 1817 Brigadier-General Hardyman was in 


Action at Jubbulpore. 

8th Bengal Cavalry. 

17th Foot. 

2nd Battalion, 8th 
Infantry. 

pur by the 17th Foot, 
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Rewah territory with the force detailed in the 
margin, when he heard of the attack by the 
Nagpur Raja’s troops on the British at Sitabaldi. 
Native He accordingly moved down to the Narbada, 
being joined on the 10th December at Badan- 
The Native infantry were directed to halt at Bilheri, 


an3 Brigadier-General Hardyman pushed on towards Jubbulpore with the re¬ 
mainder of his force. On approaching that place on the 19th December he found 
the enemy drawn up and strongly posted to oppose him. They numbered 
about. 3,000, including 1,000 horse on their left, while 4 brass guns were placed 
on a rocky eminence on their right. 

1 ue Brigadier-General placed his guns in the centre, with three companies of 
the 17th Foot on each side of them and two companies in their rear. He sent two 
squadrons under Major O’Brien round the left of the enemy to cut them off from 
the river, masked Ids guns by another squadron, and held a. squadron in rear of 
his left as a reserve. On arriving near enough to the enemy’s centre, the guns be¬ 
ing unmasked opened with shrapnel, the enemy’s artillery replying. After a 
quarter of an hour the hostile infantry wavered, and the reserve squadron was or¬ 


dered to charge the battery. This service was gallantly performed, and the artil¬ 


lerymen v> r ere sabred and pistoled at their guns. The advance squadron then 
attempted to charge the infantry, who had descended into the plain; but they 
reascended the eminence and obliged it to return under a heavy fire. On this one 
wing of the 17th Foot was brought up, and stormed the height; the enemy, having 
suffered severe loss, fled into the plain down the opposite side, and were mostly 
intercepted by the advance squadron, which made a detour round their right as 
the 17th ascended. The whole affair occupied about two hours. The British 
loss amounted to 12 men and 20 horses. In the course of the night and the 
follor/mg morning tee enemy abandoned the town and fort of Jubbulpore, 
leaving behind them 9 pieces of ordnance and various military stores. 

Brigadier-General Doveton, who had head quarters of the 2nd Division at 

Reinforcements for Nagpur. ,ateabad) toceive<i an express from the Resi- 

d « nt at Nagpur on the 29th November, re¬ 
questing him to march on ltllichpur, and continue his march to Nagpur should he 
receive no further advice. He accordingly moved at 10 o’clock the same day, and 
on receiving a further despatch from Mr.' Jenkins, took the direct road to Nagpur: 
On the 7th December lie reached Amraoti, where he was joined by the Royal Scots, 
and on the 12th December he arrived before Nagpur with the force detailed in the 
Horse Artillery. margin, and occupied a position in rear of the Resi- 

SoyM a £ot.s CaValry ‘ ^ aTld the lNTag river - ° n the afternoon of the 

Wtiliajahbad Light Infantry. a,} the stores and baggage were sent to the 

Flank companies, 1st Batta- ^ oot °f the Sitabaldi hill, under protection of the 

lion, 24th Madras Infantry. a <l ■ non "Ciar Infantry; while the remaining 

troops slept on their arms in order of battle. 

The Raja, meanwhile, had been anxious to make terms, and on the loth 
Submission of the Bhonsla. agreed to come in person, to surrender his gun* 

and order his troops to disperse; the valley ot the 
Narbada, including the fortresses of Ghauragarh and Mandk were to be ceded to 
the British and he was to maintain a Contingent of horse under the command of 
British officers. As he delayed coming in, the British troops were put in motion at 
an early hour on the 16th December, and took up a position on the right of the 





Residency and opposite the enemy, whose inoBt advanced poet was distant 
about a mile and a half. 

The Cavalry brigade, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Gahan, was on the 

right, consisting of the 6th Bengal and 6th Madras 
British dispositions. Cavalry with six 6-pounders, Horse Artillery. 

0 n their left was Lieutenant -Colonel McLeod's Brigade—a wing of the Royal Scots, 
the Wallajahbad Light Infantry, the 2-13th Madras Infantry, l-22nd Bengal 
Infantry, and the flank companies, l-2nd Madras Infantry. Next was Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Mackellar’s brigade—a division of the Royal Scots, 2-24th 
Madras Infantry, and a detachment of horse artillery. On the left of the whole 
line were a division of the Royal Scots, 1-11th Madras Infantry, a detachment 
of foot artillery, and sappers and miners, forming Lieutenant-Colonel Scot’s 
brigade, The line was supported by the 2-13th Madras Infantry and the principal 
battery was immediately in reaT of Lieutenant-Colonel McLeod’s brigade, ready 
to be brought into action when required. Of the remaining foot artillery guns 
four were attached to Lieutenant-Colonel Scot’s brigade, and two to that of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mackellar. TheBerar Infantry under Major Pitman were 
in rear of Lieutenant-Colonel Scot’s brigade, but were employed, as soon as 
the line advanced, in escorting the baggage of the Division to its new ground. 

On the left of the British position was an enclosed garden, and beyond it the 
Nag river, a small stream which ran past the enemy’s right, and would consequently 
cover the flank of a movement from either side. Three parallel ravines, termi¬ 
nating in the bed of the river, crossed the space which intervened between the 
British Infantry and the enemy ; but in front, to the right of the cavalry, the 
country was open. 

The enemy’s position was masked by the inequalities of the ground, and by 

several villages, between and around which was 
The enemy s position. a thick plantation of trees. His advanced post 

occupied this cover, in front of which, towards the right, was a heavy 
battery of fourteen guns, in rear of a ravine. In rear of the villages was a tank 
towards the left, from the extremity of which a ravine extended to the river. 
Behind this ravine were other batteries ; while to the left of the tank was a third 
battery of six guns. Along the rear of these points was drawn up the hostile 
army of 21,000 men, of whom .14,000 were horse. Between the batteries and the 
villages was an open space, on their left was a deep ravine and their rear was 
quite open. Beyond the river lay the city of Nagpur, from the walls of which all 
movements on both sides could be perceived. 

The Raja arrived at the Residency at 9 a.m. and promised that all his guns 
^ ,,. , _. r should be surrendered at noon to the British 

Buttle ol Nagpur- ^ ^ ^oco.dingly matched . in 

battalion columns of divisions, from the right, followed by the reserve in line, 
moving on parallel lines towards the enemy. The first battery was taken 
possession of, but on entering the plantation and passing between the villages a 
sharp fire of musketry was opened from Sukandari on the right of the British 
Infantry. This did not interrupt their advance into the plain beyond, within 
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cannon range of the enemy’s main position. Here the line of infantry formed 
previous to their attack of the batteries in their front, from which an incessant 
fire was maintained. In the meantime the cavalry and horse artillery moved 
round the villages in the same order as the infantry, having a reserve of one hun¬ 
dred men of each regiment, and their galloper guns in rear of the columns of regi¬ 
ments. As soon as they had passed Bukandari on their left, they found them¬ 
selves in front of the enemy’s left battery, which was supported by a strong corps 
of hors s and foot. 

They immediately formed line, charged when the guns opened fire, took the 
ba ttery, and drove before them the corps supporting it, which fled towards their 
right. The pursuit was continued in that direction by the rear of the tank 
until a second battery opened fire. This was carried in the same manner, when 
the cavalry halted to reform and let the horse artillery form battery. The fire of 
the guns checked a mass of the enemy’s horse who were preparing to charge, when 
the cavalry followed them up and continued the pursuit as long as they could keep 
pace with the fugitives. 

Meanwhile the enemy resumed the guns of the second battery, which had 
been but a short time in possession of the cavalry, and were preparing to open 
fire on the British line of infantry advancing between the tank and the river. 
Colonel McLeod’s and Mackellar’s brigades nQW charged the enemy’s right 
battery, afterwards advancing against their right, which retired before them. 
The centre battery was taken by the reserve under Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart. 

It was now half past one. The Mahrattas had been driven from all their posi¬ 
tions, leaving their camp standing, forty 
Retreat of the Mahrattas. e j ep}iailtgj f or ty. one guns in battery, and twenty- 

three in a depot. 

The pursuit was continued for five miles by the cavalry and light infantry, 
while the force encamped on the Nag river, fronting it and the city. The loss of the 
enemy was inconsiderable, owing to their rapid abandonment of their position. 
The British had 141 killed and wounded, mostly by cannon shot. 

After this action the Nagpur army was scattered about the country, but a 
force of 5,000 Arabs and Hindustanis remained in the city, and as they refused to 
surrender, a siege was necessary, and the battering train which had been left at 
Akola was ordered up for this purpose. 

The central part of the city of Nagpur was surrounded by an imperfect wall 

about three miles in extent, with round towers 
Description of Nagpur city. &t illtervak withoufc tWs enclosure were 

extensive suburbs, seven miles round the circumference of the city* The prin¬ 
cipal strength of the place consisted in a number of well-built houses. Within the 
walls and near the centre was the palace, which formed a citadel, commanding the 
city. The avenue leading to the palace from the gates consisted of narrow streets 
from which a destructive fire could be maintained on a force attempting to take 
that stronghold. 

It was therefore proposed to advance cautiously, and to clear away obstacles 
by means of artillery fire, The bund of the tank called the Jama Masjid, which lay 


between the city and the Sitabaldi hills, offered a favourable approach for attack 
l>y the gate called the Jama Darwaza. This dam makes two angles enclosing the 
water of the tank, by which two sides formed approaches and a parallel to within 
350 yards of the west face of the city; while its elevation gave it command over the 
scattered houses of that quarter, and an advantage over the ground on the other 
sides, for purposes of attack. 

Operations were therefore commenced on the west face, and on the 19th 

December tbe first advance was made rom Sita- 
Siege of Nagpur. baldi to a point on the bund within 800 yards of 

the Jama Darwaza, where a howitzer battery was constructed, with an entrench¬ 
ment for the men to protect it. On the 20th a further advance of 450 yards 
was made, and the part of the bund parallel to the wall was occupied. During 
this operation the sappers were exposed to fire from the houses, but the bund here 
formed a ready made breastwork, in which it was only necessary to cut embrasures 
for the guns. Operations were suspended on the 21st, the enemy having expressed 
a desire to evacuate the city, but negociations failed, and on tbe 22nd a howitzer 
battery was constructed, to dislodge them from tlie buildings, and the whole of 
the eastern side of the bund was entrenched. At the same time the enemy were 
driven from the houses between tbe batteries and the city wall, and detachments 
under Colonel Scot and Major Pitman occupied positions to prevent their return. 
During the night five of the captured guns were placed in battery to bear on the 
gateway and adjoining defences. On the 23rd the arch was brought down by 
t heir fire, and a practicable breach apparently made, from which it was hoped, 
when a lodgment had been effected, to batter a breach in the palace, only 250 
yards distant. 

The following morning Major Pitman was ordered to occupy a strong building 

in advance of his previous position, and Colonel 
Unsuccessful ^ attac v on the g cot » g detachment was to occupy the Tulsi Bagh, 

near a gate of that name in the centre of the 
southern face. The object of these attacks was to drive the enemy from some 
positions they still occupied outside the walls ; to close on the defenders; and to 
distract them by a double attack. To attack the breach were allotted a company 
of the Koyal Scots, five companies of Native Infantry, with a detail of sappers 
and miners; the reserve in the trenches consisted of a company of European and 
four companies of Native Infantry. The three movements were to take place 
simultaneously. 

The signal for the advance was given at 8-30 a.m., when the storming patty 
dashed forward from the trenches and gained the top of the breach. A few men 
followed the Engineer, Lieutenant Davis, to the bottom of the rubbish on the 
other side, but the enemy’s fire drove the storming party for shelter behind the 
adjacent walls, and they were called off by the Brigadier-General. 

Colonel Scot’s attack on the Tulsi Bagh, made with tw'o companies Europeans, 
two Native flank Companies, and a Native battalion, was successful, but as the 
position was untenable and the attack on the Jama Darwaza had failed, the detach' 
ment was ordered to its original position; and the same course was adopted by 



e enemy’s 


The following day the Arabs renewed negociations for the evacuation of the 

city and on the 29th terms were agreed to, that 
Evacuation of Nagpur. tlicy 8 j, ou id receive a gratuity of 50,000 rupees ; 

have security for their personal property and a safe conduct under a British 
officer to Malkapur, and their discharge there on the promise of not entering 
Asirgarh. The 3,000 Arabs marched out by the British gate at noon on the 
30th December, wh.n the city was occupied by a detachment under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Scot, 

During the siege Brigadier-General Doveton’s attention was directed to the 

security of some Brin jara* supplies of grain which 
Attach on Mahratta Horse. c ' 0 ] lecte( i on the 21st in the direction of 

Ramtek, where the principal force of the enemy’s horse had assembled. A body 
of horse advanced on that day so near the British camp as to be visible from the 
top of Sitabaldi, whereupon a detachment consisting of the 6th Bengal Cavalry, 
four horse artillery guns, and the Wallajahbad Light Infantry, under Major Hunt 
marched at night by Koramna and Wai-angaon, where the enemy had assembled 
after the battle of Nagpur. 

The detachment arrived at 2 a.m. on the 22nd and passing under the walls of 
the fort, came immediately in front of an encampment of horse, which was acces¬ 
sible alone through the ravines by which it was surrounded. The guns opened. 
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CHAPTER 

DISPERSAL OF THE FIND APIS. 


VII. 


Plan of campaign. 


iWiwiipP 

While the events that have been narrated were taking place, the Pindaria 
had been dealt with by other columns. Their chief3 had continued’'' to receive 
I every encouragement from Sindhia, who gave them promises of support. They 
were in immediate communication with the commandants of his principal corps, 
particularly with Xaswant Rao Bhao and Jean Baptiste Filose,* and Jaswant 
Rao Bhao invited them to join him at Jawacl, when obliged to fly. 

In the beginning of November the Pindaris were supposed to be in position 

on a line extending from Bhilsa to Shajawalpur. 
Position of the I indaris. or ghujalpur. Their left consisted of Wasil 

Muhammad’s darra of 8,000 horse with five guns. The darras of Karim Khan 
and Holkar Shahi, 8,000 horse and foot with five or six guns, occupied a central 
position ; and Chit-u’s darra of 7,000 horse and foot and ten guns was on the right. 

When the Narbada became fordable, Sir Thomas 
Hislop decided on the following plan of attack. 
The Third Division , reinforced from the First, was to cross the river at 
Bagglata ghat, and advance by the route of Jlshta. 

The Fifih Division was at the same time to cross at the Gundri ghat, near 
Iloshangabad, and to march by Raesen. 

Major-General Marshall, commanding the Left Division of the Grand Army, 
was expected to advance on Bliilsa from Rehli on the right, in order to co-operate 
in the attack, or intercept any bodies of fugitive Pindaris who might attempt 
to escape in the direction of Bundeikhand or the upper part of the Narbada. 

A detachment of the First Division■ under. Licutenant-iColonel Deacon was 
to cross at Hindia, and ascend the Malwa Ghats at Unchod. From thence it 
was to act either as a reserve to the Third Division ot to prevent the enemy 
flying fro the westward. 

It was anticipated that the columns would reach their several destinations 
on or about the 22tid November; and that at the same time the Right and Centre 
Divisions of the Grand Army would be at their positions to continue the pursuit 


* Commonly known as Jean Baptiste. 

S lee man, in his RambUs and Reminis¬ 
cences, tells the following story :—“ I was 
then with my regiment, which was com¬ 
manded by Colonel Cl, a very singular 
character. When our Surgeon received the 
newspaper announcing the capture of Gar- 
hakota in Central India by Jean Baptiste, 
an officer of the corps was with him who 
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calldti on the Colonel on his way home, 
and mentioned this as a bit of news. 
As soon as this officer had left him, the 
Colonel wrote oil a note to the Doc tor— 
I understand that fellow John the Baptist 
has got into Sindhia's service, and now 
commands an army; do send no the 
newspaper.’’ 
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Rndaiis approach the Doab, or attempt to escape across the Chain 
below Kotah. 

According to this plan the following movements took place 

On the I3th November the l-7th Madras Infantry marched from Harda 

and relieved all the detachments of the 2-6th 
Madras Infantry, which had been broken tip 


Movements of the troops. 


On the 14th the Fifth Division began to cross 

the Narbada, and on 
5th Division. the 15th th@ head 

quarters, consisting of the troops detailed in the 
margin, were on the right bank of the river, 


3rd Division. 


On the 15th November the head quarters of 

the Third Division, 
crossed at the Bag* 
glata Ghat and Hindia with the strength detailed 
in the margin, leaving their sick and heavy 
baggage there until the arrival of the Russell 
Brigade. 


for the defence of the Ghats; and the head quarters were established near Hindia. 

5th Division. 

5th Bengal Cavalry. 

800 Rohilla Horse. 

1-19th Bengal Infantry. 

12 3rd Bengal Infantry. 

Light Battalion. 

Four brass 12-pounders. 

Two 6-pounders. 

Four brass howitzers. 

Two galloper guns. 

3rd Division. 

One regi neat a airy. 

Two bors » r.itil’ery guns. 

Galloper guns. 

1.3rd Madras Infantry, 

6th company 2-6tn Madras 
InVit y 

Two 6-pounders. 

1 co upany pioneers. 

3,500 Mysore Ho se. 

Reserve. 

2 squadrons, Native cavalry 

Galloper guns. 

l-16th Midras Infantry, 

4 companies, 2-*6th Madras 

Infantry. 

2 field pieces. 

i company, pioneers. 

500 Nagpore Horse. 

On the night of the 15th Sir Thomas Hislop, atHaida, received news of the 
Peshwa’s attack on the British at Kirkee, and it was decided that the Reserve 
should be broken up and the Third Division reinforced. The four companies 
of rifles were accordingly ordered from Haida, with the four companies 2-6th 
Madras Infantry, to join Sir John Malcolm on the 17th. The remainder 
of the Reserve with the exception of the guns, which went to Hindia, proceeded 
to join the First Division next day. 

It was expected that resistance would be encountered at Asirgarh, which 
was to have been delivered up under the terms of the treaty with Sindhia, and Sir 
Thomas Hislop, in consequence of this consideration and the events at Poona 
and Nagpur, resolved to return towards the Deccan, leaving Sir John Malcolm 
in command in Southern Malwa. 

On his march to Poona, Brigadier-General Smith had made urgent appli¬ 
cations for reinforcements of cavalry ; and although 
his request could not be complied with, the 
Nizam’s^R^formedXHorse was sent to occupy the place of the Fourth Division, 


On the 16th November the Reserve, detailed in 

the margin, crossed 
at Hindia. 


The Reserve. 


Colonel Deacon’s detachment. 





1st Division. 


Movements of Sir John Mal¬ 
colm. 


wMle' tlie marginally noted troops under Lieutenant-Colonel Deacon, amounting to 

1 squadron, 4th Cavalry- 800 infantry, 1,200 horse, and 4 guns, were formed 

1 squadron, 8th Cavalry. at Harda to occupy Khandesh; and marched on 

f §25°?S r .? unS T f * the 20th November by way of Charwa, Khandwa, 

2-17th Native Infantry. J / 

The Ellichpur contingent. Khargon and bendhwa Ghat. 

On the 22nd the fort of Hindia was occupied, a party of cavalry followed by 
infantry entering under cover of darkness without opposition. 

On the 24th November the head quarters of the Army and the First Division 

marched on their return southwards to Mandla 
and encamped next day at Charwa. Hero 
Sir Thomas Hislop received a despatch from the Marquis of Hastings, urging 
his return towards Malwa, as his co-operation was necessary to the main plan 
of campaign. At the same time the Fourth Division and the Eeserve were, as 
already related, placed at the disposal of Mr. Elphinstone. 

Brigadier-General Doveton was directed to summon Asirgarh to surrender, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Deacon was ordered to move up to Jafarabad, and 
maintain communication between the Second Division and its principal depot 
at Jalna. On the 29th November Sir Thomas Hislop arrived with the First Divi¬ 
sion at Hindia. 

Meanwhile Sir John. Malcolm marched with the Third Division on the 18th 

November to Sundalpur, on the 19th to Hirangaon 
and thence in two marches to Ashta by the 
Karwani Ghat, one of the best passes into Malwa 
from the south. On the 21st intelligence was received that tlio Pindaris had 
moved in a northerly direction. Sir John Malcolm accordingly resolved to 
march north, co-operating with the troops under Lieutenant-Colonel Adams, 
with whom he was in continual communication. 

As soon as the Third Division crossed the Narbada, the dam of Wasil 
Muhammad moved to Xmlani, on the road to Sironj. Colonel Adams, pursuing, 
arrived at Chiklod on the 26th. Having learnt that Wasil Muhammad and 
Karim Khan with their darrm had gone southwards, Adams marched on the 
22nd to Raesen, where he heard of the movements of the. Left Division of the 
Grand Army under Major-General Marshall. 

This corps was near Rehli* on the 18th November, and was to march by 
Saugor and Rahatgarh to Ganji Basoda, 1 where it was expected to arrive on the 
27th. The Fifth Division was to march on the 24th to Raesen, in the direction 
of Persia, and to arrive there, on the 26th having established a post at Gulgaon 
on the Bhopal frontier. At the same time the darra of Karim Khan had moved 
on the night of the 20th from Bersin towards Agra Barkhera, and Wasil Muham¬ 
mad had gone to Gutvva Dunga, with the intention of proceeding to Shahgarh. 

Sir John Malcolm, leaving a post at Ashta, marched in pursuit of Chithu, 
and reached Mainapur on the 24th November. Here intelligence was received 
that some of the enemy occupied the fort of Talen 32 miles off and at night 

* Many places named in this naira- garli will be found again in The Revolt 
tive, including Rehli, Saugor, and Rabat- in Centred India. 
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1,250 Mysore Horse marched tinder Captain James Grant, and surrounded the 
place, when the garrison surrendered. They consisted of some horsemen and 
50 infantry under Wahad Hour, Chitu’s adopted son. The Third Division 
arrived on the 25th at Shajawalpur and at Talen next day. 

The three Divisions acting from the southward and eastward, having now 

arrived at points of a line equally advanced, and 
the enemy having gone north and west, this was 
made a new base for further measures, there being no Pindaris in rear as far as 
the Narbada. 

The next points fixed for the advance of General Marshall, Colonel Adams, 
and Sir John Malcolm, were Raghugarh, Raj garb, and S turner. Colonel Adams 
arrived at Rajgarh on the 4th December, and on the 8th was at Manohar Thana, 
19 miles north-east of that place. Major-General Marshall halted from the 30tb. 
November to the 7th December. 

Sir John Malcolm reached Agar with the principal part of the Third Division 
on the 4th December, where he heard that Ohitu had turned towards Mehidpur, 
with the apparent object of joining Holkar’s Army, which was encamped a few 
jxdles off, although Holkar’s government was nominally neutral 

Sir John Malcolm, not having a sufficient force to contend with the army 
of Holkar, countermarched on the 6th with a view to joining Sir Thomas Hislop’s 
head quarters, and halted at TJrsoda, three miles south-west of Taj pur, on the 
11th, to await further orders. On the 2nd December the First Division was at 
Nimawar on the right bank of the Narbada, opposite Hindia. Sir Thomas Hislop 
now returned northwards, to co-operate in the general plan of campaign, and to 
keep a watch on Holkar’s army. He accordingly matched up the high road to 
Ujjain, on the left of the Kali Sindh river, giving Sir John Malcolm orders to march 
the Third Division up the right of that stream. 

Sir William Grant Keir was directed to march with the Gujarat Division 
from Baroda to Ujjain. 

On the 12th December the head quarters of the Army of the Deccan, and the 
First and Third Divisions were concentrated at Ujjain, where they encamped 
on the left bank of the Sipra river. 

The movements that have been described resulted in the expulsion of the 

Pindaris from southern Malwa. Flying from 
the converging columns that were closing in on 
them, they came into collision with detachments 
of the Grand Army which was conforming to the movements that have been 
^described, and the operations of which, will now he narrated, 

Cholera having broken out in the Grand Army, the Marquis of Hastings 
A . marched on the 10th November byway of Terait, 

of Hastings. ialgaon, and Seheu to Inch on the right bank 

of the Betwa river, hoping that the health of 
the troops would improve. But in this hope he was disappointed; the line of 
match of the Army was strewn with victims of the disease, and thousands of 
followers deserted. 


Expulsion of the Pindaris from 
southern M&lwa. 



The head quarters and Centre Division occupied the ground near Ixich front 

November 20th to the end of the month. During 

Sindhia and the Pindaris. fhia time the Governor-General heard that 

Sindhia had invited the Pindaris, attacked in southern Malwa, to retire on 
Gwalior. The proposed route to Gwalior being left open by the advance 
of tbe head quarters of the Grand Army from the Sind, Lord Hastings hastened 
his return to cut off the two darras that had been expelled from southern Malwa. 
A detachment of the cavalry brigade under Colonel Philpot and a battalion of 
Native infantry marched by Samthar and Jbansi to Barwa Sagarand there halted 
from the 24th November to the 3rd December, when it received orders to march 
to the Sindh and, should intelligence be received there of the bight of the Pindaris 
towards Gwalior, to cross the river and attack them. 

The detachment arrived at Sunari on the 7th, passed the ford on the 8th 

and encamped at Chimak, a position command- 
Operations of the Grand Army. j n g the only road between Narwar and Gwalior. 

At the same time Major Gumming, who was at Rath with the troops detailed in 
L 2 squadrons, Native cavalry, the margin, was sent to Toliri; while Brigadier* 
i Dromedary Corps. General Frith detached half the 2-2nd Infantry 

fe- 3 companies, Light Infantry, two field pieces to the fords of the Chambal 

at Dholpur. On the 2nd December the 2nd Division was at Labeira, on the 6th 
at Imrok, on the 8th at Bhandar, on the 9th at the. Sunari foxd, where it was within 
28 miles of Gwalior, and considerably nearer Sindhia’s position to the pass of 
Narwar. The Western Ghat near the Chambal as well as tbe ford at Dholpur 
were at the same time occupied by the Right Division; and the fords of the Jumna 
by detachments from the frontier stations. All communication was thus cut oft 
between Sindhia and the Pindaris. 

After the conclusion of the treaty with Sindhia, Major-General Donkin was 

Movement, of General Donkin. ordered to rQarch the Eight Division to Khushal- 

garh, leaving the detachment detailed in the 
margin at Dholpur. Having established his 
commissariat depot at Khushalgarh, and iua 
communications being protected by Amir Khan,* 
Major-General Donkin marched on the 2nd December, and crossed the 
Banas near Bhagwantgarh on the 5th, with part of his Division lightly equip¬ 
ped. On the 8th the head quarters of the Division reached Dublana, and halted 
on the 9th. At the same tune the_ 2-12th Regiment, which had been relieved at 
Dholpur by the 2-2nd from Agra, was ordered to march to the Lakeiri pass f; 
while General Donkin moved to Bundi on the 10th and to Thekeria on the 11th. 
Here a halt was made for supplies from the rear, but the Divisions crossed the 
Chambal at the Gamak Ghat, eight miles below Kotah, on the 13th December. 

On the 14th a forced march of 21 miles was made to Sultanpur, where it was 
ascertained that the Pindaris, having attempted to enter Haxaoti by the Unm 
pass, close to Digdaoli, were repulsed by the Kotah troops. 

t * Amir Khan was Chief of Tonk. corps in 1804. See Appendix to Welling- 

, t The scene of the disaster to Monson’s ton’s Campaigns in India, 
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[ 140 Gardner’s Horse. 

Dholpur Contingent Cavalry. 
2«12th .Native infantry. 

^ Two 6-pounders, 



dp® darras of Karim Khan and Wasil Mahammad had, as already related, 
retreated before Colonel Adams towards Kolaras and Narwar. 

On the 8th December Major-General Marshall marched from Sironj, and 

arrived at Nayaserai on the ] 2th. Here he 

Operations of General Marshall, divided his Division into two parts. The. first, 
The Cavalry. lightly equipped, under his immediate orders, 

6 “ 0a8 ' inlantry ' was composed of the troops detailed in the mar- 

The galloper brigade. g»»- He then continued his route in the direction 

of Kolaras. Finding themselves pressed, and cut 
off from Gwalior by Colonel Philpofc’s detachment, the Pindaris turned south-west 
from Narwar to Thara on the 6th December, and being followed preferred to 
encounter the Kotah troops. 

On the 8th the united darras of Karim Khan and Wasil Muhammad marched 
from Puri. On the 9th they were at Betulgarh ; but finding the passages of the 
hills west of Puri and north of Shahabad guarded by Kotah. troops, they fell hack 
on the Nimghat on the Kura river, and attacked the ghat at Laddana near Sirsi 
on the 12th. Having forced the ghat, they halted next day at Bechola. 

Major-General Marshall, who was 22 miles off,, inarched at midnight on the 
13tli.but owing to the state of the road he did not arrive at the foot of the ghat 
until 2 o’clock next afternoon, the Pindaris moving off with their baggage and 
families, and leaving 1,000 horse to cover their rear. General Marshall’s cavalry 

Dispersal of Pindaris'. immediately mounted the ghat, preceded by an 

advanced guard of infantry and followed by the 
1-14th Regiment dragging up the galloper guns. As soon as the Pindaris were 
sighted, Colonel Newberry pushed on with the cavalry, and cut up 40 or 50, the 
remainder dispersing in all directions. The cavalry returned after a pursuit of 10 
miles, having lost, 10 killed and wounded and 26 horses. On the 16th General 
Marshall continued the pursuit 19 miles to Kilwara, and next day.he arrived at 
Parbathi, where the Division was re-assembled on the 18th. 

! As already related, the head quarters of the Right Division under General 

Donkin were at Sultanpur on the 14th. Next 
day the light brigade moved to Kalana on thi} 
Sindh. Intelligence of General Marshall’s attack was received there, and on the 
night of the 10th it was ascertained that, the pursuit had driven Karim Khan’s 
darra into the neighbourhood. On the 17th the light brigade was ea rly in motion 
and came up with their baggage and bazaars before daylight. The few Pindaris 
guarding them ted, and the family of Karim Khan were taken prisoners, with an 
elephant; and some jewellery. Thirty-two laden camels were taken by Colonel 
Gardner from another party. 

At this time the Division was distributed in the following manner—-the head 
quarters, cavalry brigade, horse artillery and four companies Native Infantry at 
M.mgrul, one battalion and 4 guns at Patau, on the C'hambal j another battalion 
and two guns a t the Lakoiri pass ; turd the remainder, with the camp equipage and 
commissariat dep6t, at Kalana. * 


General Donkin’s advance. 



The Pindaris, finding all access to the Chambal opposed, turned to the south 
when pressed by General Marshall on the 16th, directing their course between the 
Sindh and Parbati rivers, upon Shergarh and Goga'l Chapra, abandoning their im¬ 
pedimenta. Here, however, they found enemies. On the 15th. Colonel Adams 
was at Gogal Cliapra. and on the 17th he detached his cavalry from Jhilwara on 
the Parnadi. Major Clarke made a march of 30 miles with the cavalry up the 
right bank of that river, and continued his pursuit by way of Uthara and Phul 

Barod, until he came up with and dispersed them 
Colonel Adam^afctocks the witha losg of 15 kiUed at p ipUa on the 2 oth De- 

ceraber. Colonel Adams took up the pursuit, and 
the 1st Eohilla Cavalry under Captain Roberts, after a march of nearly 
50 miles, came up with 400 of the enemy near Chitbar, and pursued for 
two hours through jungle and over rocks, only 60 or 70 escaping, while 
the Rohillas lost 5 men and 9 horses. The two darras continued their flight 
towards Agar, but learning of Holkar’s defeat at Mehidpur, they turned back 
towards Chappargatta on the Ur, 7 miles west, of Susner. Here they halted for 
some time, and subsequently joined the remains of Holkar’s army beyond the 
Chambal. 

Meanwhile Chitu Pindari, with his darra of 8,000 men, had thrown himself 

in rear of Holkar’s army, until the advance of 
his enemies obliged him to cross the Chambal. 
For some days previous to the 20th December he was encamped at Singoli, 25. 
miles south-west of Kotah. He then proceeded to Jawad by invitation of 
Jaswant Rao Bhao. Thus the Pindaris, having suffered considerable loss, escap¬ 
ed for the time being. 


Movements of Chitu 



CH 


CHAPTER VIII. 

HOSTILITIES WITH HOLKAR. 




It has been related liow Sir Thomas Hislop, with the First and Third Divisions 

of the Army of the Deccan, arrived at Ujjain on 
The Deccan Army at Ujjain. tk# 12th December i 817 . 

The army w T as there surrounded by flying parties of horse from Ilolbar’s camp 
at Mehidpur, which rendered necessary special measures for the protection of the 
encampment and foraging parties. 

The outlying picquets were augmented; and to the rear picquets were allotted 
details from all the light corps. The escort of the foraging parties was strengthen¬ 
ed, and two guns added to prevent a near approach of the hostile horse. 

Sir John Malcolm w r as placed in command of the line. The order of march to 
be observed was as follows. Tbe advanced guard was composed of the details 
coming on duty under the new' field officer of the day, and was followed by the 
cavalry and horse artillery. Next came the infantry of the line, headed hy the 
rifle corps, and followed by the park, which was covered by a battalion when not 
moving between the infantry brigades. The picquets coming off duty, with some 
guns attached, formed the rear guard, under the orders of the field officer of the 
previous day. All the baggage of the Army was directed to move by the reverse 
flank; and beyond it was the corps of Mysore Silladar Horse. 

It is noticeable that the army marched on a single line, which w'as necessary 

as there was only one road, and the surrounding 

Advance on Mehidpur. country was generally broken and covered with 

jungle. 

On the 14th December the army marched from Ujjain by the high road towards 
Mehidpur, and recrossed the Sipra river to camp at Ganni, four mile3 from 
Pan Bahar. On the march and during the halt the enemy’s predatory horse ca used 
considerable low of cattle, particularly camels. 

On the 15th Sir John Malcolm, in his .capacity of Political Officer, received 
Holkar’s Vakils, and negociations were continued for some days without success. 
On the 19th the Vakils were dismissed, and preparations were made for marching 
on the following morning to find the enemy, regarding whose movements accounts 
were conflicting. Two reconnaissances were sent out to explore the approaches 
on both sides of the Sipra towards Mehidpur, and tho high road down the right 
bank was chosen, as shorter and easier for the guns, although more confined 
by hills, which, however, assisted in protecting the baggage from the enemy’s 
hotse. 


It has already been related that Mulhar Rao Holkat was a boy o! 11 years 

, _ . _ „ , of age, the regency being in the hands of Tulsi 

Events sn Holkftr s o&nip* « » , * .« « v . 

Bai, a mistress of the deceased deswant Rao 

Holkar. The advance of the British Army, and the consequent negotiations, 
gave rise to dissensions in the Mahratta camp, where there was a peace party and a 
party favourable to war. The Regent Tulsi Bai vacillated between the two fac¬ 
tions, and was finally seized and decapitated on the river bank by those who were 
in favour of opposing the British arms, and whose counsels consequently prevailed. 

On the 20th the British army advanced a short distance to Hernia, the camp 

Colours moving on ahead under escort of a risala 
Advance of the British Army. f Tr , ,, 

^ of Mysore Horse. This day the escort were 

driven in with some loss, and in the afternoon the enemy’s horse swept along the 
outskirts of the camp. On the right and left of this encampment some deep 
ravines ran down to the river bed, the Sipra being in front and some 
scattered hills in rear. The road from Ujjain passed out to the left of the camp, 
that to Mehidpur to the right; whilst another road lecl down to the only 
ford for several miles. A party was sent out to reconnoitre the river, on the far 
side of which the enemy was supposed to be posted. The Sipra ran through 
broken country between banks some 25 feet in height, the exit from the bed 

being by deep ravines cut into the banks; the nature of the country thus 

offered great difficulties to a successful reconnaissance, especially as both sides 
of the stream were strongly patrolled by the enemy’s horse. That day the 
exits from the encampment to the main road were improved, a road being made 
for each brigade to march to its place in the column. 

Half an hour before daybreak on the 21st December 1817 the army marched 

towards Mehidpur. with a strong advanced guard 
under Sir John Malcolm, It was considerably 
harassed on the march by hordes of predatory horse, who hovered round the flanks 
and rear. In those days as in our time the British Cavalry was too heavily 
weighted to compete with light horsemen. An eye witness of the scene says :— ie We 
could see the Pindaris flying like the wind at a considerable distance off, our cavalry 
having no chance with these fellows, even on an open plain. The Pindaris, unen¬ 
cumbered with accoutrements, heavy saddle, etc,, will gallop all round and round 
the most active of our troopers; and his very horse seems to partake of the 
master’s cunning and dexterity and to know exactly the moment for a quick 
and timely retreat.” 

At 9 o’clock an eminence was ascended from whence a commanding view of the 
valley of the Sipra and of Mehidpur* on the right bank was obtained, the course 
of the river being marked by a line of trees. The plain below was filled with the 
enemy’s horse, which boldly approached the advanced guard, here halted to 
await the arrival of the main body. 


March to Mehidpur. 


* Porky’years later Mihidpnr, thou the 
toad quarters of the Miliar* Omtuigeafc, 
wu the seem of a mubtaem outbreak on 


the 8fch November 1857, particulars of 
which will be found ip The Revolt 
in Central India, 
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been organised as follows for the 


Light Horse Artillery Brigade — 

10 girns, Madras Horse Artillery 

Galloper guns, 3rd Cavalry 
Galloper guns, 8th Cavalry 

Rocket troop 
1st Cavalry Brigade — 

1 squadron, 22nd Light Dragoons 

3rd Madras Cavalry 

2nd Cavalry Brigade — 

4th Madras Cavalry 

8th Madras Cavalry . . 


I Captain Rudyerd, Madras Horse Ar 
Y tillery, Commanding, 


y Lieutenant-Colonel Russell, 3rd Cavalry 
J Brigadier, 


[Major Lushington, 4th Cavalry 
J dier. 


Artillery 


1 company, Madras Artillery 
Russell Brigade Artillery 


Major Noble, C.B., Commanding. 


Light Infantry Brigade — 

Madras Rifle Corps 

1 -3rd Madras Infantry 

1 -16th Madras Infantry 

, 

1st Brigade, Infantry of the Lino — 

Flank companies. Royal Scots .. 

Madras European Regiment 

1- 14th Madras Infantry 

2- 14th Madras Infantry 

2nd Brigade, Infantry of tlio Line — 

2*0th Madras Infantry 

2 battalions, Russell Brigade .. 

Three Companies Madras Pioneers, 

V| ’ ■ ’ : . ; 1 J '\ 

Mysore Silladar Horse. 

Sir Thomas Hislop, who had arrived 
of the enemy, now made dispositions foj 
beyond the river in two lines, presenting 
the stoutest heart. The British Army d 


y Major Bowen, 16th Madras Infantry 
| Brigadier. 


| Lieutenant-Colonel R. Scott, Madras 
y Europeans, Brigadier. 


C Lieutenant-Colonel A. MacDowell, 6th 
) Madras Infantry, Brigadier, 


some present who ]ha$ fought at Assaye 14 years before, and they 
knew well that a bold attack would disperse any Mahratta host, however numerous. 

rrvt ... « • r i c- a/,a - 


The enemy’s infantry, 6,000 strong, stretched across from Mehidpur on the left 
to the river on which their right rested. Their front was covered by nearly a 
hundred guns in line, whilst beyond a dense mass of 30,000 horse, forming the 
second line, crowded the plain as far as the eye could reach. 

In front were two fords by which it was determined to advance, hut the 
cavalry, horse artillery, and some light infantry were first pushed forward to 
clear the intervening plain and carry out a close reconnaissance of the enemy’s 
position and the approaches to it. For this purpose Sir John Malcolm 

Reconnaissance. was direded . to move haIf cavalry 

towards the right where the enemy’s skirmishers 
were soon ejected from some hamlets they had occupied, while the main bodies 
of their advanced parties were dispersed by artillery fire. The remainder of the. 
cavalry pushed forward to Dulait on the bank of the stream, where they 
attained their object by observing the enemy’s dispositions, and were able to 
judge of the practicability of the left'ford hv watching the hostile horse passing 
over. It was at the same time observed that they avoided crossing the more 
distant ford to the Tight. On the far side a stretch of sand afforded a convenient 
situation for the formation of the troops after crossing. 

Meanwhile the line of infantry was advancing under the personal command of 

,, ... , ,. ... Sir Thomas Hislop. who was rejoined by Sir John 

Malcolm with the report of the result of the recon¬ 
naissance, when 600 or 700 yards from the river bank. It was thereupon determined 
to pass by the left hand ford alone. The light brigade was o dered across to 
seize the opposite hank, while a small battery was established on the hither side 
to cover the passage; a movement accomplished under a heavy fire from the'enemy’s 
guns, posted at about 800 yards from the left bank, to which their position was 
nearly parallel. A li ttle beyond their left flank the river took a sudden turn towards 
their rear, and continued in that direction for a mile and a half, where there was 
a deep ford, impassable for guns owing to the steepness of the hank. On their right 
a deep ravine ran into the bed of the stream, and near their centre was a ruined 
village which, being on an eminence directly in rear of the main ford, might be 
termed the key of the position. It was filled with hostile infantry and flanked 
by hostile batteries. 

The British Cavalry and horse artillery crossed after the light brigade, the 
former ascending the bank to the left and the la'ter forming battery in front of the 
ford. At the same time a battery was established on the right hank considerably 
below the crossing to keep down the cannonade, which was effectually concen¬ 
trated by the enemy on he point of passage. 

The horse artillery battery which had crossed the stream was quickly over- 

Battle of Mohidoar ^ whe’med by the heavier metal of the enemy’s guns. 

The light brigade also suffered severely, as it was 
for some time'exposed. to fire, while the greater part of the missiles which ‘the Rocket 
Troop attempted to discharge at the enemy, expended thepiselyes or burst among 
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Position of the Army on first seeing t Enemy. 

$ 2 companies of Light Infantry advanc* ig to dislodge 
l bodies of the Enemy’s Horse from the Vllfaevi 
Mysore Horse. 

f 2nd Brigade of Cavalry with two Horse Artillery Guns, 
t proceeding to drive off bodies of the Enemy 's Hone. 

C 1st Cavalry Brigade with two Horse Artillery Guns, 
t. advancing to cover the Reconnaissance. 

('Position of the 2nd Cavalry Brigade when prepared to 
< charge the Enemy's Horse who fled precipitately on disco * 
v oerimj their intention 


(.vering their intention. 

0 & Batteries of 6 Pounders. 

H Tfr/o Horse A rtl/lery Gfuns t 


tmitTOTTr 




L Rorhet Battery, 
fd 4 Horse Artillery Guns. 

N NNN British troops advancing to drive the Enemy from his Guns. 

0 Position of the Cavalry * ^. L f ** w 

p ( Formation of the Line 
“ j Enemy 


. 3 -. jing the Enemy 

of Infantry after the retreat of the 

(2 Horse Arty Guns supported by a party of Light ’nfantry 

*■ IfSJXteS®* pnttMnt la "t* ih * 

a a Bodies of the Enemy's Horse previous to crossing the river. 
b The Enemy s 1st Position covered by 62 Guns, 
cc Enemy's Horse in Position, 
d Enemy’s 2nd Positions covered by 13 Guns. 

1 Ravine by which the infantry ascended previous to the charge, 

2 ( Ravine by which the Cavalry ascended the bank to their 
( position at K 

3 f °f high ground which partially sheltered the Cavalry 
'from the Enemy’s fire previous to the charge. 


REFERENCE 

^gS^British Cajdry ( f 
WHKt^^^Brilish InjhnOy 
fwi w i w jf Mysore fb/se 
l-timy’jfiorsa 


Enhmy’i Infantry 




/ f H'ffh ground with some old mud walls in which the Rocket 
* Battery was established 

(A dee n ravine occupied ay a part of the Enemy who con- 
5 < tinned to lire upon the Cavalru till dislodged by a Contpan 
KOILight infantry 

n £ Nigh ground and ruined Village uihlch screened the 
l Cavalry from the Enemy’s fire at d. 


Smle trf Yard* 


from an old engraving 
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tho light’brigade, causing as much confusion as the enemy’s Ike. By 
midday the two brigades o£ the line had crossed, the second in support of the 
first, an extraordinary movement of countermarch being carried out during the 
passage in order to bring the right in front; a manoeuvre which exposed the 
brigade to considerable loss. 

Arrived on the far side of the Sipra, the infantry was at once led to the attack' 
which was carried out at the point of the bayonet. Launched against the enemy’s 
batteries, and particularly against the ruined village in the centre, the advancing 
line was received with a discharge of grape, chain, and round shot, which by its 
weight alone staggered the impetu of the charge. 

But with, a cheer the British soldiers rushed straight at the enemy’s guns. The 
onslaught was irresistible, and though the gunners stood manfully to their pieces^ 
Which were oven turned by the survivors on the British line after it had passed, 
they could not -withstand the assault, and were nearly all killed, whilst the guns, 
76 in number, fell into the hands of the victors. Holkar’s infantry made a stand 
but the Mahratta Horse fled at the commencement of the action, and such was the 
indignation of their ar'llery at this defection, that they actually ruined round 
some of the guns, and fired a salvo after their fugitive friends. The pursuit was 
at once taken up by thj cavalry. 

j Young H.- kar, mounted on an elephant, after vainly trying to turn his fugitive 
horse, had fled in the early part of the action, but tho Mysore Horse overtook and 
captured his legalia and jewels, whilst the Mahratta camp, which had been left 
standing, was. also taken. Numbers of the enemy were killed in tho pursuit, and the 
country for many miles was strewn with their dead. The action occupied only 
three hours, and soon after midday the Mahratta hosts had melted from the 
field like snow from the face of the desert. The enormous booty captured 
on this and other occasions during the war formed the subject of an acrimonious 
controversy which continued many years before a settlement was arrived at. 

The British loss amounted to 174 killed and 621 wounded, while over 200 of 

the latter subsequently died for want of proper 
medical treatment. The medical officers in 
those days contracted for their own medicines and stores, and in the early years 
of the last century many of them are said to have retired with immense fortunes. 
A contemporary writer says:—“At Mehidpur in the field hospitals there was 
scarcely a bit of dressing plaster for the wounded officers; none for the men j 
nor Wa3 there a single set of amputating instruments besides those belonging 
to individual surgeonB; some of these without them; and we have the best 
authority for saying that, of those amputated, from the bluntness of the knives 
and the want of dressing plaster alone, two out of three died in hospital.” 

The enemy’s loss amounted to not less than 3,000 men. The battle of Mehid¬ 
pur cannot be said to have been conducted with conspicuous skill, and there 
appears to have been a display of more gallantry than science. By a movement 
under cover of the far bank of the river, which afforded ample protection, the 
enemy’s flanks might have been turned, and a frontal attack involving heavy 
loss would have been avoided. 



not until .the 26th December that a pursuing columu could be organis- 


Pursuit of Holkar. 

2nd Cavalry Brigade. 

4 Horse Artillery guns. 

I-3rd Madras Light Infantry. 
l-16tk Madras Light Infantry. 
2,000 Mysore Horae. 


Submission of Holkar. 


ed to follow up the enemy. On that day the 
troops detailed in the margin marched under Sir 
John Malcolm, being reinforced atSitamauby 
two squadrons, 17th Dragoons, and a native flank 
battalion from the Gujarat Division, which had 
in the meantime marched to Kutl&m. 

Proceeding by Kundla to Sitamau, Sir John Malcolm intended to make a 
night march to Mandesar, but hearing‘that the enemy bad continued their flight 
north-west towards Malhargarh, he directed his march by Nahargarh, where he 
arrived on the 30th. 

Here it was ascertained that the Mahrattas had countermarched towards 
Partabgarh, ordering their bazaars and followers to join them at Mandesar. 

On t 1 \ 31st a squadron of cavalry and the Mysore Horse under Captain 
Grant made a rapid march to the latter place and captured,all the bazaars 
and cattle. Here Sir John Malcolm received orders to halt; and on the 1st and 
2nd January the headquarters of the Army of the Deccan and of the Gujarat 
Division arrived at Mandesar, 

Meanwhile Holkar made overtures of submission, and a treaty was concluded 

at Mandesar* on the 6th January 1818, under the 
terms of which Holkar 5 s claims over the Hu,jput 
States were ceded to the British, as well as all his possessions to the south of the 
Satpura hills, including Khandesh, Ambaci and Ellora. 

The only enemies now left in M'alwa were the Pindaris, and on the evening of 

the 3rd January Sir William Grant Keir was 
Effects of the British victory. or( ] ero( ] m arcli towards Jawad, where Chitu 

was known to be encamped. 

The situation to which Holkar was reduced had a forcible effect on the minds 
of all the Native Chiefs of India, who could see the futility of a further struggle 
with the British. In his front were drawn up the forces of the three Presidencies, 
at a distance of more than one thousand miles from two of them. In his rear 
were the extremities of India, composed of jungles and deserts where he could 
find no resources, and which were inhabited on one side by a people at war 
with all strangers and on the other by the natural enemy of the Mahraita 
race. : v ; - ' ' •. •; \ 

A more forcible exposition of the British power could not be desired than the 
present state of things exhibited. Nine Divisions were in the field ./be¬ 
tween the Punjab and the Kistna.. Each of these was composed of a proportion 
of every arm, and equal to meet independently any body of the enemy which 
could be brought collectively into the field. To them no corner of India 
appeared impervious ; and the only imaginable obstruction to their progress 
was the probable scarcity of provisions in a barren country. 


* Mandesar was the scene of an action on 
the 23rd November 1857, when the Malwa 
Field Force under Brigadier C* S. Stuart 


defeated the rebels, 
in Central India . 


Soe, • The Bcvott 
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.-i them, by means of a system to whicj 

_ _Power could never give effect. Thus th 

„azaar of a British camp has sometimes been the only seat of plenty in a trac 
of many hundred miles, depopulated by a dreadful famine.* 

From the. destructive ravages of Pindaris it might be concluded that Mahva, 

•within and on the borders of which they were 
Supply of the British Army. established, would have been found unculti¬ 
vated'and its towns deserted. This, however, was not the case, and though the 
grain was in many instances hidden or refused, the superabundance of forage 
near all the villages proclaimed the extent of its production. Bice was scarcely 
to be seen, hut wheat grew in considerable quantities and was soon adopted, by 
the native troops as their common fcodf. In.fact, after the Army of the Deccan 
bad crossed the Narbada, such was the abundance that prevailed, both for men 
and cattle, through,the activity of a well-arranged commissariat, that Sir Thomas 
sHisIop’s army was relieved from any anxiety, on this important point. 
Supplies which were at first called forward from distant quartern, became even 
a real incumbrance. Under the apprehension of possible scarcity at the open¬ 
ing of the campaign, the Government of Bombay , had been requested to form 
a commissariat depot at Surat. A similar application had been addressed to the 
Resident at Hyderabad for the collection of grain through the Nizam’s officers 
at the points of Nander, Ellichpur and Malkapur. The latter supplies were not 
collected before the troops returned, and the former were never brought forward; 
so that perhaps no troops in India ever before carried on their operations with 
so little dependence on their depfits. This was a happy result of able arrange¬ 
ments, and freed the troops acting from the southward from the fetters of a 
riedd attention to a formal base and line of operations, so unsuitable to tbe nature 
0 jf the service to be performed, particularly at a season when all the rivers were 
fordable. 


* This was the case in the war of 1803-04. 
t Rico was the staple food of tho natives of the Madras Army. 




CHAPTER IX. 

THE PURSUIT OF BAJI RAO. 

After his defeat at Ycrowd a ford, Baji Kao passed through Poona and fled 

to Purandhar, the neighbouring hill-fort where 
Flight of Baji Rao. a sanitarium for British troops is now established. 
Brigadier-General Smith marched from Poona on the 21st November 1817, 
taking the direction of S&tara, where the Peshwa was then said to be. On the 
24th the British reached Bajwara, and inarched 25 miles next day, when 2,000 
of the enemy were seen. On the 27th General Smith halted at the foot of the 
Salpi Ghat, which was ascended next day m the face of some opposition. The 
Peshwa, who was at Pusesavli, left by the road to Miraj on the 29th with 5,000 
horse, leaving Gokla with the main body to delay the pursuit. The latter took 
post at the Nivi pass, expecting the Division to take that route, but General 
Smith made a detour of four marches to Pusesavli, where he halted on the 2nd 
December. 

Meanwhile Brigadier-General Pritzler with the Reserve had obliged Baji 
Kao to double northwards by Pandharpur, whither he was followed by General 
Smith, whose Division was much harassed by the enemy’s horse. 

At Pandharpur it was found that the" Peshwa had gone to Pirgaon, and the 
Division followed, crossing the Nira at Surat and the Bhima at Kandugaon. 
From here the flight was continued towards Nasik on the Godavari, and the 
pursuit followed to Sirur, which was reached on the 17th, the force having covered 
300 miles in 26 days, although encumbered with heavy guns. General Smith 
halted at Sirur until the 22nd, leaving there his siege train, receiving a convoy of 
provisions from Bombay, and making other arrangements for a more expeditious 
pursuit. It is noteworthy that he mounted some of the Bombay Infantry on 
ponies, so as to have at hand a body of infantry in the event of the cavalry catch¬ 
ing up the enemy.* The Division then marched on Ahmadnagar, but the 
Peshwa turned back from the direction of Nasik and fled southwards. 

The Fourth Division continued the march up the river Phera to Sangamner, 

r , , , T) * where it was ascertained that the Peshwa had 

suddenly taken the road to Poona; the British 
followed through a rough and difficult country. The passage of the Wassura 


* This is, however, not the first record¬ 
ed instance of the use of mounted infantry. 
They were employed by the Duke of 
Cumberland in the pursuit of Prince 
Charles Edward from Derby in 1745. 
Tho dimachai of Alexander the Great 


were organised mounted infantry, and 
in the invasion of India in the year 
327 B. C. they were employod . on the 
samo principles as tho mounted infantry 
in our time. 
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Horse Artillery- 

2nd Madras Ca.va<ry. 
<*5th Foot. 

Light Battalion. 
l-2nd Bombay Infantry. 


■>X 


Tho Sirnr Detachment. 




Qha^bn the 29th December, was very laborious, the guns having to be dragged 
by hand. The Division was now formed in two parts: one under General Smith, 

consisting of the troops detailed in the margin, 
continuing the direct pursuit, while the other, 
comprising the foot artillery, the Bombay 
European Regiment, and two native battalions, 
descended the Ghats under Colonel Boles, to 
prevent the Peshwa entering Khandesh by an eastern route. The he ad "'quarters, 
marching by Watur and Kalam, reached Ohakan on the 2nd .Taniiary; and 
found that the Peshwa had been there on the 30th December, intending to regain 
possession of Poona, IS miles distant. 

Colonel Burr had at Poona three native battalions and some light artillery, 
and Major Cunningham had arrived there on the 28th with 1,700 irregular horse. 
Colonel Burr, alarmed at the approach of the Peshwa, sent for a battalion of 
Native infantry to Sirur, from which place Captain Staunton marched at 8 
p.m. on. the 31st December 1817, with the 2-1st Bombay Infantry,* two guns 
tinder Lieutenant Chisholm, Madras Artillery, and 250 Reformed Horsef under 
^Lieutenant Swansfcon. 

At 10 o’clock next morning Captain Staunton arrived on the high ground 

overlooking the village of Koregaon, where the 
road to Poona crosses the river Bhima by a ford. 
From here he jferceived the whole of the Pt3shw'a’s army encamped in the valley 
below, blocking the road to Poona—20,000 Mahratta Horse and 8,000 foot, the 
latter including 3,000 Arabs; Captain Staunton at once occupied the village . 
but the enemy had seen his approach, and also seized a portion of the buildings, 
while the place was quickly surrounded by their horse and foot. The Peshwa 
himself ascended am eminence at some distance to watch the destruction of the 
little detachment, which he expected would fall an easy prey. But in spite 
of his disastrous experiences elsewhere he had not counted on the skill and 
fortitude of British officers, and the valour of British soldiers, of whom there 
were 24 European Artillerymen. 

The village of Koregaon was composed of terraced buildings, and included 

a small choultry, which was seized by the 
bregaon. British, and am,udfort, occupied by the Peshwa 

Arabs, the ruins of which may still be seen. The two guns were at once 
placed in position, one covering the road from Sirur and the other command¬ 
ing the right bank of the river. The infantry was distributed about the village 
in small parties ; the cavalry was not armed for dismounted action, and could 
therefore take no part in the defence ; 'the followers, baggage, and cattle were 
also sheltered within the walls, and in this situation the force was exposed to the * 
persistent attacks of some .3,000 Arabs, the bravest of the Peshwa’s troops, while 
the Mahratta Horse surrounded the village on every side. 


* Now tho 101nd Grenadiers. terms of treaty^with"the BritiskjOovom- 

fTheso wore the Reformed Horse formerly menfc. 
maintained by i ythe Peshwa funder j[tho 
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Horse Artillery, 

2nd Madras Cavalry. 
65th Foot. 

Light Battalion. 
l-2nd Bombay Infantry. 


Tho Sirur Detachment. 


the 29th December, was very laborious, the guns having to be dragged 
by hand. The Division was now formed in two parte: one under General Smith, 

consisting of the troops detailed in the margin, 
continuing the direct pursuit, while the other, 
comprising the foot artillery, the Bombay 
European Regiment, and two native battalions, 
descended the Ghats under Colonel Boles, to 
prevent the Peshwa entering Khandesh by an eastern route. The headquarters, 
marching by Watur and Kalam, reached Ohakan on the 2nd January; and 
found that the Peshwa had been there on the 30th December, intending to regain 
possession of Poona, IS miles distant. 

Colonel Burr had at Poona three native battalions and some light artillery, 
and Major Cunningham had arrived there on the 28th with 1,700 irregular horse. 
Colonel Burr, alarmed at the approach of the Peshwa, sent for a battalion of 
Native infantry to Sirur, from which place Captain Staunton matched at 8 
p.m. on the 31st December 1817, with the 2-lst Bombay Infantry,* two guns 
under Lieutenant Chisholm, Madras Artillery, and 250 Reformed Horsef under 
.Lieutenant Swamton. 

At 10 o’clock next morning Captain Staunton arrived on the high ground 

overlooking the village of Koregaon, where the 
road to Poona crosses the river Bhima by a ford. 
From here he jferceived the whole of the Peshwa’s army encamped in the vallev 
below, blocking the road to Poona—20,000 Mahratta Horse and 8,000 foot, the 
latter including 3,000 Arabs. Captain Staunton at once occupied the village . 
but the enemy had seen his approach, and also seized a portion of the buildings, 
while the place was quickly surrounded by their horse and foot. The Peshwa 
himself ascended an eminence at some distance to watch the destruction of the 
little detachment, which he expected would fall an easy prey. But in spite 
of his disastrous experiences elsewhere he had not counted on the skill and 
fortitude of British officers, and the valour of British soldier, of whom there 
were 24 European Artillerymen. 

The village of Koregaon was composed of terraced buildings, and included 

Koregaon a STrm11 tfotiltrif, which was seized by the 

British, and a inud fort, occupied by the Peshwa’s 
Arabs, the ruins of which may still be seen. The two guns were at once 
placed in position, one covering the road from Sirur and the other command¬ 
ing the right. bank of the river. The infantry was distributed about the village 
ia small parties ; the cavalry was not armed for dismounted action, and could 
therefore take no part in the defence ; -the followers, baggage, and cattle were 
also sheltered within the walls, and in this situation the force was exposed to the 
persistent attacks of some 3,000 Arabs, the bravest of the Peshwa’s troops, while 
the Mahratta Horse surrounded the village on every side. 


* Now tho 10 bid Grenadiers. 
fTheso were the Reformed Horse formerly 
maintained by - the Peshwa under^tho 


terms of treaty} witlfthe British^Oovoru. 
ment. 
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Ilefrettcc for the pan 
of the l^oton 

a | Petition occupied by the Auxi- 
(lary Horae diamounted. 

{ A strmg enclosure in which 
the followers and baggage 
sought ref uge. 

* \ Gun comma Tiding the right 
1 I bank of the river. 

I l Gun commanding the road 
I from Serroor. 

| The Battalion dispersed through 
* the Village in small parties 


i Attack of the Arabs who dis- 
I lodged the British par ties ,oc- 
j cupied the Ghurric and estab- 
i listed themselves at 2 2 2 2. 

{ Advanced Positions of the 
| Enemy having captured me 
i gun and the Wounded Officers 
j and men but which were stfbse- 
(quently retaken. 

( Position to which the Enemy 
J retired at 6 octoch when they 
{found their attacks unav/n- 
I ling and their numbers dimi- 
[ nished. 

' Position retired to by the 
Battalion at the same hour to 
secure their wounded and main* 
tain their defence with more 
ease during the night. The guns 
were likewise retired one being 
placed to rake the main street 
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and the other to defend the 
enclosure b. 
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A Detachment on march when it first discovers the Enemy. 

| Auxiliary Horse formed to hold in check the first body 
B < of Enemy's Horse which crossed the River whilst I the 
( Battalion marches to 

p \ A position on the bank of The River where it opened its 
' | Guns on bodies of Horse at the opposite side. 

D Peisk wa's Position during the attack of A'Sreigavm. 

23 EE Peishrva'x Army surrounding Koreigaum. 
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EK^iioon the British force was cut off from the water ; and the gunners were 

exposed to continuous sniping. The infantry 
Defence of Korogaon. p ac i frequently to charge with tho bayonet, 

while the British six-pounders were so disposed as to cover the gateway, 
and the Arabs were slain in dozens by discharges of grape as they attempted 
Still they pressed fiercely on, and when most or tire 


to rush the entrance, —— —✓ x - 

Bill..;:,. ,» had boca rtnwk down round the artUtay, on. of the gun. waa token. 

Lieutenant Chisholm being killed and hi. head cut oS and token to Baj.Bao. 

Hearing of the capture of the gun, Lieutenant lattmson, who was lym 

mortally wounded, rose and led a charge of 
Heroic deeds of Lieutenant ^ g rena diers of the Bombay Infantry against 

the Arabs, recaptured the gun, and slew numbers 
of the enemy. Lieutenant Pattinson was a man of gigantic stature as well as 
cflE heroic disposition, being six feet seven inches in neiglit and immensely 
powerful. He himself brought down five men with the butt-end of a musket m 
this Homeric combat, and his example excited the valour of the troops to neW and 
sustained efforts. Not only the combatant officers, but the Assistant Surgeons 
Wyllie and Wingate led their troops to the attack again and again, and 
there, can be no doubt that tho presence and example of the British 


destruction. During the day Lieu- 
Assistant Surgeon "Wingate, who 


officers alone saved the force from 
tenants Swanston and Connellan, and - 

had been severely wounded, were placed for safety in the choultry, which 
was taken possession of by the enemy in one of their attacks. Wingate was 
put to death and the other two officers would have shared! the same fate 

had not Captain Staunton, Lieutenant Jones, 
Repulse of the Arabs. ^ gufge(m W yllie, tho only three un¬ 

wounded officers, vigorously charged the enemy, recovered the choultry and all 
lost ground, and rescued their surviving companions. This brave defence so dis¬ 
heartened the enemy that at 9 o’clock in the evening they withdrew from 
the village, and the troops were able to obtain water, and to make preparations 
for a renewal of the contest. 

• However, Baji BaoPeshwa, foiled in this attack, and hearing of the 

approach of Brigadier-General Smith, withdrew 
Retreat of Baji Rao. ^ j i0nikan j ) aru l afterwards continued his 

retreat. 

The attacks of the Arabs were made in avenues raked by the guns, and they 
suffered terrible loss. It is related that an artillery man serving his gun half 
filled it with grape, and let the assailants approach within a dozen yards of tho 
muzzle before he applied the match. The loss of the enemy in this day’s fighting 
amounted to six or seven hundred men. Lieutenant Pattionson died of his wounds 
at Sirur ; of the 24 artillerymen, 12were killed and 8 wounded ; the 1st Bombay 
Infantry had 50 killed and 105 wounded; and the Reformed Horse lost 96 killed, 
wounded and missing. Captain Staunton retreated next day to Sirur, which he 
entered on the morning of the 3rd January 1818, with drums beating and colours 

flying. 




m 


Kotcgaon stands 17 miles north-east of Poona on the left hank of the Bhima 

river, a full and turbid stream during the rainy 

Memorial a! Koragaon. season, but shrunk to lesser dimensions during 

the dry period of the year. The little hamlet, slumbering peacefully on 
the bank of the river, its mud fort fallen into ruins, shows no sign of the 
bloody contest that took place there ninety years ago. But from the flat 
topped hills characteristic of this part of the Deccan, a range of which 
reaches almost to the water’s edge, can be seen a tall obelisk of basalt 
standing on the hither hank of the stream, a lasting memorial to British valour 
and to that unconquerable spirit which has ever characterised the British sol¬ 
dier. The memorial hears the following inscription ■“ This column is erected 
to commemorate the defence of Coregaum by a detachment commanded by 
Captain Staunton of the Bombay establishment, which was surrounded on the 
1st January 1818, by the Peshwa’s whole army under his personal command, 
and withstood throughout the day a series of the most obstinate and sanguinary 
assaults of his best troops. Captain Staunton under the most appalling circum¬ 
stances persisted in his desperate resistance, and seconded by the unconquer¬ 
able spirit of bis detachment at length achieved the signal discomfiture of the 
enemy, accomplishing one of the proudest triumphs of the British Army in the 
East. To perpetuate the memory of the brave troops to whose heroic firmness 
and devotion it owes the glory of that day, the British Government has directed 
the names of their corps and of those killed and wounded to be inscribed on this 
monument, 1822.” 

At daylight next morning the enemy prepared to move off from their camp 
at Lonikand, having heard of the arriv?’ of General Smith with the Fourth 
Division at Chakan. Captain Staunton being in ignorance of the position of 
the Fourth Di vision, and short of ammunition, did not consider it advisable to 
continue his march to Poona. 

On the 2nd January, Brigadier-Genefal' Smith heard at Chakan of Captain 
Staunton’s action, and hastened to his relief at Koregaon where, finding that 
the detachment had returned to Sirur, he halted until the 4th and reached that 
place on the 6th. 

Meanwhile the Reserve Division under Brigadier-General Pritzler had ad¬ 
vanced in the direction of Poona on hearing of 
the first outbreak of hostilities with the Peshwa. 
After crossing the Krishna on the 5th December, 
five marches brought the force to Bijapur. During the last march some 
thousands of the enemy’s horse appeared on the left, hut retired before the 
British cavalry Brigadier Pritzler continued his march to Pandharpur 
where he arrived on the 17th December, and was there joined by a convoy. 

On the 3rd January the Reserve Division marched in the direction of the 
Salpi Ghat to intercept the Peshwa, who reached Maliaoli, in the vicinity of 
Satara, on the 7th. On the 8tli the Reserve ascended the pass in the face of a 
show of opposition on the part of the enemy’s rear guard, whose horse were 
attacked by the cavalry, and about fifty cut to pieces. On the night of the 7tJj 


Movements of the 
Division. 


Reserve 



-Ijy^i^khwa fled down the left bank of "the Krishna, and reached the vicinity of 
Miraj on the 11th January. Following in his tracks, Brigadier-General Pritzler 
marched by way of Pusasaoli, Tasgaoft, Malgaon near Miraj, and Erur on 
the Krishna, where he crossed the river on the 15th January two days after 
Baji Rao. From here the latter sent his infantry oil to Nipani, and fled with 
his horse only across the Gatparba * near Gokak, leaving a large force under 
Gokla to check the pursuit. This corps on the 17th approached to reconnoitre 
the camp of the Reserve, and attempted to drive ofl some cattle. 

The cavalry turned out, and the enemy appeared in two large divisions some 

two miles from camp. One of these was charged 
a vary ac ion. and routed by Major Doveton with a squadron 

of the 22nd Light Dragoons, and two squadrons of Native Cavalry. A third body 
of horse was subsequently attacked and put to flight, .and the Mahratta 
Horse retired with a loss of about a hundred, the British having only three 
casualties. 

In commenting on the facility with which a few squadrons put to flight many 

thousand Mahratta Horse, Colonel Blacker, 

Tactics of^the Mahratta w k 0 £ 00 k p ar t in this campaign, remarked— 

4 4 To an eye unaccustomed to contemplate large 
bodies of native horse in solid though irregular bodies, they must appear a for¬ 
midable object for the attack of a few squadrons ; but a consideration of their 
composition removes the impression ; while to an officer like Major Doveton, who 
had served long in India, habit had rendered such reasoning superfluous. An 
allusion has already been made to that want of sympathy between the parts of 
an irregular body, which prevents them from depending on the assistance of each 
other. Its size prevents the attack of a small but compact corps from being 
otherwise than partially received ; and as an equal front of an irregular body can 
never stand such a shock, the part menaced must give way. The body is thus 
broken, and each part acts on the principle of avoiding an exposure to the sole 
and concentrated brunt of the action while the part immediately attacked flies ; 
did the remainder fall on the rear of the pursuers, the chase must be immediately 
abandoned. This, however, would imply a degree of combination, the absence 
of which is supposed ; and the facility with which disciplined squadrons divide, 
reassemble, charge, and halt, by a single trumpet-sound, keeps each part of the 
enemy in that constant alarm of being separately attacked, which reduces all its 
efforts to the object of self-preservation. It was, therefore, no want of indivi¬ 
dual courage which produced the misbehaviour of the enemy, either on this oc¬ 
casion or on that of Captain FitzGerald’s charge at Nagpur; but th.c apprehension, 
however paradoxical it may appear, of being obliged to contend against odds. 
Our cavalry are too few in number to authorise the experiment of loose skirmish¬ 
ing. If that were tried it would soon be found that these horse, now so despicable 


* It was in the neighbourhood of the 
Gatparba that Dhundia Wagli, the self- 
styled “ King of tho two worlds ”, was 


pursued and destroyed by Wellesley in 
1800. See Wellington?* campaigns in In * 

dia< 
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^in:«M&f>dy, would be most formidable in detail. The best, arm against the 
enemy’s skirmishers are the horse artillery, which will always oblige them to 
withdraw. If to these be attached a party of either horse or light infantry, 
or both, as an active reserve, the cavalry may attack and pursue with little 
risk.”* 


* The truth of these observations was ex¬ 
emplified in every action with the Mahrat- 
tas at Assaye, Argaum, Kirkee and Mehid- 


pur; and frequently during the revolt in 
Central India, and the pursuit of Tantia 
Topi in 1858. 




CHAPTER X. 

’ . -, :!■ '' Jl ifs X' ■ " : ■;'• 

OPERATIONS AGAINST TEE PINDARIS. 

After the expulsion of the Pindaris from southern Maltva which has been des¬ 
cribed in Chapter VII the scattered bands of f rce- 
Movements of tho Pindaris boo ters took refuge in the jungles on the left bank 

of the Oliambal river. In the meantime, at the 

close of 1817, operations were undertaken by Sir David Ochtorlony to reduce to 

submission the refractory army of Amir Khan. 

General Ochterlony’s opera- Tbat ci a e f had come to terms on the outbreak 
turns. 

of hostilities; but the commanders of Lis divi¬ 
sions were induced to adopt a hostile attitude by the events in the Mabratta 
States in November. Two of the chiefs, Raja Bahadbrand Mehtab Khan, were 
encamped apart with their divisions. Sir David Ochtorlony marched with the 
Reserve of the Grand Army from Rewari on November 27th, and, passing through 
Shahjahanpur and Narayanpur, encamped at Jaipur on the 10th December. He 
then interposed between the two insubordinate divisions, and reduced them to 
submission without fighting. From Amir Khan’s army several risdlas of 
irregular horse, eight battalions of infantry, and some golcmdaz were subsequently 
organised. At a later date, in April 1818, the remaining division of Amir Khan’s 
army under Jamshid Khan ? with forty guns, "submitted to a detachment of the 
Reserve under Lieutenant-Colonel Knox. 

Iii December 1817 a moveable column, detailed in the margin, was equipped 
General Brown’s movements, at Sipri under Major-General Brown for the pur¬ 
suit of the Pindaris. The force marched towards 
the Ohambal by the Lodana Ghat, Bichi Tal, 
and Nahargarh, and was at Chapra Barod on 
tho 1st January 1818. Halting at Sonel on the 
6th and 7th, Major-General Brown reached Piplia 
on 9th January. Here he heard that the in¬ 
subordinate part of Holkar’s army under Rushan 
Beg and Pen Singh was at Eampura, twenty 
miles distant. He surprised the enemy shortly after daybreak next day, with 
the 3rd Cavalry, the Dromedary Corps, and two companies of infantry mounted 
behind the Dromedary riders. The place was surrounded, but a large portion 
of the enemy had gone off two days before to Ahmad, witn ten guns. Ihe 
garrison of this town fled to a neighbouring hill, whore about 200 were killed 
and wounded, and the rest dispersed. Pen Singh was taken prisoner. The 
guns at Ahmad were given up by the chief of that place, and Roslian Beg with 
a few followers fled towards Meywar. 

( 6i } 


3rd Bengal Cavalry. 

4th Bengal Cavalry. 

Four risalas, Cunningham’s 
Horse. 

Dromedary Corps. 

Galloper guns, one troop, 
two 12-prs. 

1st Battalion, 18th Bengal 
Native Infantry. 

One company, Pioneers. 



ter preventing the Pindaris from crossing the Chamoal below Kotah, as 

related in Chapter VII, the head quarters of the 
The 2nd Division. Second Division were, towards the end of De¬ 

cember, at Gaintha Ghat on that river. The Pindaris being now driven into the 
confined tract of country towards Meywar, Major-General Donkin determined 
on closing the northern outlets of this tract; General Brown and Colonel Adams 
guarded the eastern avenues of escape ; while to the south were the Deccan and 
Gujarat Divisions. Accordingly, having Tecrossed the Chambal, General Donldn 
concentrated his Division at Bundi on the 31st December 1817, with the excep¬ 
tion of the 2-12th Native Infantry, which continued to occupy the pass at 
Lakeiri. On the 1st January General Donkin ascended the Bundi pass, detaching 
a force under Colonel Vanrenen next day by the route of Dublana. Marching by 
Shahpura, General Donkin reached Sanganer* on the 8th January 1818. Here 
he halted to await information of the movements of the other columns. 

In the meantime the Gujarat Division advanced from Mandesar on the 3rd 


The Gujarat Division. 

3 troops, Native Cavalry. 
1,600 Mysore Horse. 

One battalion, Light Infantry, 


January 1818 in search of Chitu’s darra, in the 
direction of Jawad. At the same time the detach¬ 
ment detailed in the margin, under Captain 
James Grant, was sent to find Karim Khan’s 

dan a in the vicinity of Jerut. 

Sir William Grant Keir reached Bantwari on the 5th and at 2 o’clock next 
morning marched in the direction of Barra Sadri, leaving the guns aDd heavy 
baggage to follow under an escort of 500 Native infantry. But owing to the dark 
night and rugged and difficult roads he was unable to reach his destination, 40 
miles distant, and after proceeding 20 miles he encamped at Mangiri. On the 
7th January he attempted to surprise the enemy, of whose situation intelligence 
was only then received, by a forced march, and proceeded towards Dera at 10 
p.m. with the 17th Dragoons, six companies of the 47th, and 1,000 Mysore Horse ; f 
hut on arrival at 9 next morning he found that the enemy had already fled, leav¬ 
ing five guns and some baggage, which were captured. 

In the meantime Captain Grant’s detachment arrived at Palsoda on the 
4th and thence proceeded to Jawad in pursuit of Karim Khan, arriving there at 
daybreak. But Karim had been warned by Jeswant Rao Bhao, who commanded 
Sindhia’s troops in the district, and had marched to join Chithu. Owing to 
the inhabitants favouring the fugitives, no information could be obtained of 
their whereabouts, and Captain Grant halted until the 9th. 

Thus the situation when General Donkin arrived at Sanganer on the 8th 
January 1818 was— 

Sir William Grant Keir with the Gujarat Division at Manjiri and Dera. 

Captain James Grant with a detachment at Jawad. 


* It was at Sanganer that General Roberts 
came up with and defeated Tantia Topi 
on the 8th August 1858. 

| The Mysore Horse had been detached 
by Sir Thomas Hrilop; and subsequently 


rejoined their head quarters. The 17th 
Dragoons, then 17th Lancers, boro a dis¬ 
tinguished part in the pursuit of Tantia 
Topi in the same country forty years latex. 
See The Revolt in Central India , 


' - General Donkin •with the Second Division at Sanganer. 

General Browne with a force at Rampura. 

On the 12th January General Donkin moved with a part of his force to Pur 

in the direction of Udaipur, leaving a native bat- 
General Donkin’s movements. ta ^ on Sanganer, while at the same time the bat¬ 
talion left at the Lakeiri Pass was ordered to the vicinity of Bundi, to facilitate 
the forwarding of supplies. 

The foot artillery and infantry under Colonel Vanrenen were directed to bring 
on the commissariat depfit from Dublana to Sanganer. From thence orders had 
been sent to Colonel Gardner with the irregular horse, which were fifteen miles in 
advance, to inarch on the 11th upon Daneta, near Cbitor, where a large body of 
Pindaris were said to b^ assembled ; but on their arrival at Nat tulwar a, on the 13th 
it was ascertained that the darras had proceeded in a southerly direction. On the 
same day General Donkin’s head quarters were at Dhosir, near Gangapur, where 
they halted on the 14th and 15th. It was ascertained that the Pindaris had fled in 
two parties, one in the direction of the Gujarat frontier and the other towards 
Malwa. 'General Donkin accordingly returned to Sanganer on the 17th recalling 
Gardner’s Horse. On the 22nd he arrived at Shahpnra. 

Sir William Grant Keir was still in Meywar, where he had suffered some¬ 
what from severe exertions in trying to catch 
Sir W. G. Koir’s march. U p t ], e elusive Pindaris, while he had also been 
subject to the attacks of the Bhils. Proceeding in the direction of the Gujarat 
frontier, he heard from the Rana of Udaipur that Chitu had fled in the direction 
of Banswara, with 3,000 horsemen, 2,000 other followers, and some elephants 
and camels.* The Pindaris had suffered from the Bhils, and were in distress 
for want of provisions, while they were so apprehensive of attack that they 
seldom rested or unsaddled their horses. On the 17th January Sir William Grant 
Keir marched from Deoda towards Paitabgarh, the only route by which he could 
move southward, such was the intricacy of the country. But before 
leaving this theatre of war, he made one more effort to clear it of Pindaris. 
Having heard of a body of them leftatMandapi, a village of Jeswant Rao Bhao’s, 
he marched on the 19th at the head of a detachment of four squadrons, 17tli Dra¬ 
goons and 800 infantry, and, after a march of 20 miles from Parli, came in sight of 
the place. The Pindaris rushed from the town, but were pursued by the cavalry, 
who killed about a hundred. On the 23rd the whole force was assembled at 
Neemuch. The detachment under Captain Grant meanwhile marched to Chitor 
and thence to Nimkhera and Jawad, arriving at Mandesar on the 18th January 
without having met with the enemy. 

It is impossible to follow the Pindaris throughout the tortuous course of their 

flight. When pressed, they fled collectively 

Flight of the Pindaris. possible ; otherwise they broke up into 

small parties, again to unite. In some instances small bodies lurked in the 
thick jungles, suffering great distress, until the British troops had passed by. 
* Ta ntia Topi followed muoh tho same route in 1858. Seo The Jlevott in Central India. 


ifenSfftily speaking, Obitu’s Harm kept distinct from the rest; wlile Karim’s and 
Vasil Muhammad’s were combined as at the opening of the campaign. The latter 
on Captain Grant’s approach, fled from near Jawad in a westerly direction until the 
British troops evacuated the position between them and the Cbambal, when they 
doubled suddenly hack bv Neemttch. Some of these were seen by the Mysore 
Horse near Palsoda. when they were making their escape to the Chambal, which 
they crossed north of Gangraur and encamped at Goraria. Here they w'ere heard 
of by Colonel Adams, who detached the 5th Bengal Cavalry at 11 p.m. on the 12th 
January, under Major Clarke, to march on the village of Ambi. Halting after his 
march for the approach of daylight, Ma jor Clarke at 5 a.m. moved down upon the 
Pindaris in two divisions, completely surprising them when they were just prepar¬ 
ing for their march. The left division cut in among them, and a party flying met 
the right division, and suffered severely. The pursuit was continued for twenty 
miles, and of the 1,500 Pindaris 1,000 were said to have been killed. Major Clarke 
returned to camp, having covered fifty miles in thirteen hours. 

The presence of the Deccan Army head quarters so far advanced as Mandesar 

was no longer considered necessary, and the Go¬ 
vernor-General directed their return southward, 
leaving the force detailed in the margin under Sir 
John Malcolm, to settle Holkar’s distracted 
government. Sir John was placed in com¬ 
munication, for purposes of co-operation, with 
the officers commanding other forces in that 

quarter, viz. 

Colonel A dams at Gangraur. 

Major General Donkin, near Nahargarh and iSanganer. 

' ' ' ' ' ' "" ' " ' ' ; ■ ^As't’vv’.• /A 

• . ' ■ . ' ' ' '' ;V 'Mir; 


The Deccan Army. 

4 g use horse artillery, 

3rd Madras Na ive Cav airy. 
I-14th Madras Na ive Infan- 
try, 

Russell Brigade. 

2,000 Mysore Horse, 


Sir William Grant Keir, at Neemuch. 

At the same time orders were despatched to Colonel Deacon to march with 
his detachment, including the Ellichpur Contingent and Captain Da vies 5 Horse, 
from Jaf&r&bad towards Ahmednagar, and eventually to Poona. 

Sir Thomas Hislop accordingly marched by way of Uj jain to Mehdipur 
March of Sir Thomas Hislop. where he arrived on the 20th January. On the 
4th Madras Cavalry, head way be detached Major Lushington, with the 
quarters. detail noted in the margin, to sweep round by 

ron J Rutlam, the entrance of the Daod Ghat, and 

4 companies rifles. return to camp by Nolai. Captain Grant was to 

2 horse artillery guns. march from Mandesar by Banswara ; and from 

thence, leaving Rutlam on the right, join the head quarter at k Ujjain. The 
Gujarat battering train, for the contemplated siege of Asirgarh, was to join 
Sir Thomas Hislop near the same place. Captain Grant reached head quarters at 
TJjjain on the 29tk January,' having heard that Chitu had first taken the road 
to Indore, and had then entered the valley of the Narbada. Major Lushington. 
rejoined head quarters farther southward at Indore on the 5th February, the 
day on which Sir John Malcolm entered Neemuch. 


■ 
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Action at Jawad. 


i the 1.9th January, after conferring with Sir John Malcolm, Major General 
Brown left his camp atAora and reached Jawad 
on the 25th, Here he found that Jeswant Rao 
Bhao had concealed Pindaris in hia camp, under the protection of two of hia 
officers Bhao Singh and Ram Bakhsh, whose surrender he accordingly demand¬ 
ed. Negotiations proceeded, but on the 29th General Brown received a report 
that Bhao Singh and his party were saddling, preparatory to flight. He had 
already informed Jaswant Rao that the movement of any part of his camp would 
be the signal for attack, and he now sent a squadron of cavalry to reinforce the 
picquets and prevent the escape of the party. Three guns and a fire of 
matchlocks opened on the squadron as they passed. The enemy had received 
a reinforcement of 600 horse, and they now attempted to bring the infantry 
of Bhao Singh’s camp under the walls of the town; but this was prevented by the 
vigilance of the British troops. 

The remainder of the enemy had now drawn up behind a nala, with, the 
infantry on their right towards the town of Jawad and their horse on the left 
towards the plain. Genoral Brown sent two guns to reinforce the picquets and 
ordered two squadrons 4th Cavalry and some Rohilla Horse round the town to 
gain the rear of Bhao Singh’s camp. Before the line could be formed for attack, 
the fire of two 12-pounders with shrapnel, supported by smaller artillery, drove 
the enemy’s infantry into the town, while the horse galloped off. The latter 
were pursued by the cavalry under Captain Ridge, but as these had only just 
returned from a forced march of 25 miles in pursuit of Pindaris, the horse 
escaped. The remainder of the enemy were destroyed, and their guns, camp 
equipage, and baggage taken. 

Major-General Brown had moved . towards the town, and summoned 
Jeswant Rao to surrender, but his messenger was fired on, so heorderd a 12- 
pounder to be run up to the gate, while the remaining guns swept the adjacent 
defences, Jeswant Rao escaped by the opposite gate towards Kamalner, 
while the storming party entered by the Rampura gate. The enemy’s loss 
amounted to 1,000 men, while the British had only 36 casualties. 

On the 3rd 'February General Brown marched towards Rampura, leaving a 
detachment at Jawad. His operations had been swift and decisive, and exer¬ 
cised a most salutary effect throughout that part of India. 

Sir William Grant Keir, meanwhile, moved to $utlam and thence to- 
Badnawar on the 3rd February. He marched a few days later to the vicinity of 
the canip of the Bhima Bai, sister of Mulhar Rao Holkar, who still maintained an 
attitude of defiance at the head of a portion of Holkar*s army. The lady, how¬ 
ever, submitted, and her troops to the number of 2,500 dispersed to their homes. 

The Pindaris had now been expelled from the left bank of the Chambal and 

were unable to assemble anywhere in numbers, for 
they were in such case at once pursued by the 
British troops. While when in small parties they were liable to be attacked and 
their horses taken by the villagers whom they had formerly plundered with 
impunity. 


Fdfeot of the operations. 






Early in February 1818 the head quarters and Centre Division of the 

. , Army began to draw off towards the Jumna 

Withdrawal of the (hard J w 


Army. 

2 battalions, 1st BengalNative 
Infantry. 

1st Battalion, 26th Bengal 
Native Infantry. 

2nd Battalion, 13th Bengal 
Native Infantry. 


under 


proceeding eventually to Oawnpore and Lucknow, 
leaving the brigade detailed in the margin under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Dewar to join Major-General 
Marshall. Other corps were placed under 
Brigadier-General Watson, who was to reduce 
the ceded countries north of the Narbada. The 
General Donkin, was also broken up at the end of 


Operations of tl o 5th Divi¬ 
sion, Deccan Army. 


second Division, 

February. 

On the 16th January 1818, Colonel Adams, in command of the 5th Division 

of the Deccan Army, was at Gangraur. During 
Major Clarke’s operations against the Pindaris, 
another corps of Karim’s and Wasil Muham¬ 
mad’s darras passed to the southward, while a third crossed to the east, along 
the ghats of southern Malwa. Colonel Adams, being now no longer required near 
the Chambal, marched towards the Narbada, on the 18th to Barod and the 
following day to Agar. He continued bis march to Darajpur, south-east of 
Bhilsa, where he arrived on the 28th January, and the two darras which 
be was following were reduced to submission by his rapid movements; 
leaving only Cldtu with bis darra, on the upper part of the Narbada, as an 
objective, \fcth only 1,500 men remaining to him, Ohithu descended the ghats 
at Kanod on the 24th January, and on the following day Major Heath, 
commanding at Hindis twenty*two miles distant, received information of 
his position. Marching with 850 men of the Madras European Regiment, 
the 1st battalion, 7th Madras Infantry, and Silladar Horse, Heath came on 
the enemy at 8 f.m., when they at once dispersed leaving a few dead men and 
their encampment with two elephants, 110 camels, and UO lioises. Ihe 
pursuit was ineffectual owing to the darkness. Chitu fled up the ghats, and his 
adherents re-assembled, but he was turned westwards by a detachment, sent 
after him by Colonel Adams, of five risalas of horse and five companies of infantry. 

The theatre of operations now shifts to the Upper Narbada, where the 

country was pacified early in the year by forces 
The Upper Narbada. un dor Brigadier-General Handyman, whom we 

left at Jubbulgore, and Colonel MacMorine. On the 5th January 1818, the latter 
* officer, with the detachment detailed in the mar¬ 

gin, attacked a force under Sadhu Baba at Srina¬ 
gar. Approaching the place in the morning Colonel 
MacMorine found the enemy, some 2,000 strong 
with five guns, drawn up to oppose his progress, their left, with two guns, 
rested on the fort, their cavalry were on their right, and three guns were in the 
fort; all the guns opened when the British came within effective range. The 
latter advanced in two columns, guns in the centre and cavalry on the left. 
The cavalry made a detour round the enemy’s right flank, and put their horse 
to flight, and the infantry then broke and fled, leaving their guns and baggage. 


I squadron, Cavalry. 
300 Rolvilla Horse. 

1- 10th Bengal Infantry. 

2- 23>d Bengal Infantry. 
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Ib this action the British had 12 killed aad wounded the enemy losing some*" 
men. At the end of January Brigadier-General Hardyman’s force was broken up. 

Meanwhile a chief named Kandu Pandit occupied a fort at Seoni, and on the 
21st January was summoned to surrender by Major Macpberson with a small 
force from Hoshangabad. Major Macpberson placed his guns in position with¬ 
in 300 yards of the south-east bastion, while he sent his Rohilla Cavalry to 
intercept retreat on the opposite side. The breach was not practicable by 
dusk, when the enemy, to the number of 250, left the place in small parties, one 
of which was attacked by the Rohillaa and left 15 dead. Kandu Pandit 
fled 15 miles when h§ was overtaken on the 23rd January, and dispersed with the 
loss of 50 men. 

The Second Division of the Deccan Army under Brigadier-General Doveton, 

General Doveton’. movement.. ita Nagpur, 

marched on the 22nd January for Ellichphr, 

leaving with the Nagpur Brigade a reinforcement of two horse artillery guns, 
the detachment of tho Nizam’s Reformed Horse and a battalion of Berar 
Infantry, which was relieved a few days later by the 2-24th Madras Infantry 
under Colonel Macdowell. On the 2nd February the Division reached tho 
neighbourhood of Ellichpur, and detachments were then despatched to take 
over various,ceded districts and places, including the forts of Gawilgarh* and 
Namala on the southern slopes of the Satpura Hills. The Division thence 
proceeded by Argaum, Malkapur, Sanod and Lolxara to Utran. arriving at the 
latter place on the 20th February. 

Meanwhile Sir Thomas Hislop with the head quarters and First Division 

of the Deccan Army was continuing his march 
Sir Thomas^Hwkip marches H0U th wards, and having descended the Simrol 

Pass,f proceeded by way of the Sendhw'a Ghat 

towards the valley of the Tapti. 

Rising abruptly from the waters of the Tapti river, where it is now crossed by 

T1 fort of Thin the Bombay-Agra road, before that road passes the 

Sendhwa Ghat, Was the fort of Thalner, surrounded 
on the other three sides by a hollow way, varying in width from a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty yards. The walls rose to a height of sixty feet above the 
hollow, tho interior having the same elevation. The entrance was on the eastern 
side, through five successive gates, communicating by intricate traverses. A 
winding ramp, with steps in some places, ascended through the gate to the 
rampart. The ground round the hollow way was intersected by ravines, round 
which clustered the houses forming the town of Thalner, about 350 yards from 
the fort. 

On the 27th February the First Division was approaching this place, whihh 
belonged to Holkar, and should have surrendered under the terms of the treaty 


♦Gawilgarh, a celebrated fort, standing 
on one of the southern spurs of the Satpura 
Hills. It was stormed and taken by Gen¬ 
eral Wellesley in the Mahratta War in 
302IJB, 


December 1803. See Wellington's Cam¬ 
paigns in India. 

tThe Malwa Field Force entered Cen¬ 
tral India by this route in August 1867, 


i 



Bar, when unexpected hostility was met with. The baggage of the force, 
passing through country supposed to he friendly, was preceding the column, 
and ahead of all was a sick officer in a palanquin, when they were lired on by 
matchlocks from the walls of the fort, and obliged to fall back. 

Sir Thomas Hislop accordingly sent a summons to the fort commandant, 
and at the same time a reconnoitring party descended into the ravines and then 
into the town opposite the north-west angle of the fort, driving ont some of the 
enemy who fired at them from behind the walls of the enclosures. Sir Thomas 
Hislop encamped on the western side, where the enemy had no guns, and resolved 
to attack the place by the porth-east angle, the Icilladar having sent no answer 
to his summons. The fort was garrisoned by several hundred Arabs. The 
British guns opened fire on the north-east angle from the cover of the town, 
but made little impression. It was then discovered that the outer gate was- in 
ruins, so two guns were brought to bear on the entrance, while two were held 
in readiness to be run up to the gate. At the same time a storming party of the 
flank companies of the Royal Scots and of the Madras European Regiment, 
under Major Gordon, Royal Soots, was held in readiness under cover. 

The enemy now sent out to demand terms of capitulation, but being told 

that unconditional surrender alone would be 
Capture of the mU. accepted, they continued to hold out. The 
evening was now far advanced, so the storming party approached the gate, 
the artillery keeping down the fire of the defenders,' and entered in single file 
through the narrow space between the wall and the gate frame, and passed 
through the second gate without opposition. Lieutenant-Colonels Conway, 
Murray, MacGregor, Mackintosh and other officers accompanied the storming 
party, and passed through the fourth gate, stopping at the fifth gate, where 
the wicket was opened by the Icilladar, and terms of surrender were discussed. 
Colonel Murray, Major Gordon and three grenadiers entered by the wicket 
expecting to be followed by as many men as could get into the confined space, 
when the enemy suddenly attacked them furiously, killing all except Colonel 
Murray who fell towards the wicket covered with wounds. The defenders 
then tried to close the wicket, but were prevented by a grenadier who thrust 
his musket into the aperture, while Colonel Mackintosh and Captain Maebraith 
forced it open, and held it while the latter dragged Colonel Murray through 
with one hand, defending himself with his sword in the other. 

J'he attacking party now poured a fire in through the gateway, clearing it 
sufficiently for the head of the column to enter under Captain MacGregor of the 
Royal Scots, who was killed, and the place was carried without further difficulty. 
The troops poured in, the garrison were put to the sword, and the same evening 
the kiiladar was hanged from a tree on the flagstaff tower. 




CHAPTER XI. 


CONTINUED PURSUIT OF TEE PESIIWA BAJ1 RAO. 

The Reserve of the Deccan Army continued the pursuit of the Peshwa whom 

we followed to the Gatparba in Chapter IX, and 
Movements of the Reserve. ^ ^ ^ Jfuu]ary crossed the Gatparba at 

Kagali, where it was found that the fugitives had recrossed the river and fled 
towards the Krishna. The Division accordingly recrossed the Gatparba at 
Mudagola, and arrived at Galgali on the 23rd January. 

On the 27th the Reserve reached Sidapur and ascertained that the enemy had 
passed the Krishna seven days earlier at Kataui. The Reserve now halted, having 
marched 346 miles in 25 days, and the pursuit wus taken up by the Fourth Division. 
Brigadier-General Smith had marched from Sirur on the 8th January, and 

arrived at Kiligaon on the 21st, having moved by 
General Smith’s pursuit. wfty q{ pirgaon> mtm> Rajanadi and Shotpul. 

Here it was ascertained that the Peshwa had crossed to Katani, on the left bank 
of tho Krishna, in flight before the Reserve. He then fled to Erur, and suddenly 
turning northwards proceeded rapidly by Islampur and Karad to Satara. 

On the 23rd Brigadier-General Smith marched onMiraj, and on that day and 
the next he was considerably harassed by some 10,000 of the enemy’s horse. 
Marching by way of Pusesavli and the Salpi Ghat, the Division reached Lonad on 
the 30th January, constant skirmishing being kept up on the line of march, the 
enemy’s horse harassing the column with rockets and distant matchlock firo. The 
Peshwa fled by Faltan ; and his horse endeavoured to follow him by the shortest 
road after passing Satara. From this they were cut off, and obliged to make 
a detour to get down the Gliats, which threw them, on the 29th, into the valley 
in which the Division was encamped. Here they were attacked ; a part escaped 
to the front at great speed ; others fled back by the road by which they had 
advanced. The remainder, 'with some baggage, sought shelter among the hills, 
where they fell into the hands of .the infantry sent in that direction. 

The Division halted at Lonad from the 31st January until the 3rd February. 
On that day it marched back towards Rabimatpur, where it arrived on the 6th 
and halted on the 7th, and was joined by the Reserve Division which had marched 
by way of Inapur, Tasgaon, and Pusesavli. On the 10th both Divisions en¬ 
camped within three miles of the fort of Satara 
Surrender of Satara. ■which surrendered that evening, with 25 pieces 

of ordnance and a garrison of 400. 

On tha 11th flag of the Raja of Satara waa hoisted under a royal salute. 
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Satara the Reserve and the Fourth Division of the Army of the D<! 

were reorganised as follows, the cavalry of the 
Reorganisation of the forces. Reserve being transferred to the Fourth Division 

in exchange for a Brigade of Bombay Infantry and the battering train. 


The Fourth Division. 
Horse Artillery. 

Two squadrons, 22nd Dragoons. 

2nd Madras Cavalry. 

7th Madras Cavalry. 

1,200 Poona Auxiliary Horse. 

2,500 Infantry. 


The Reserve. 

194 Madras and Bombay European Artillery. 

I" Division of the Rifle Corps. 

Madras Brigade 5 European Flank Battalion. 

(£-12th Native Infantry. 

S Bombay European Regiment. 

2-9th Bombay Infantry 
2-l5th Madras Infantry. 

361 Madras and Bombay Pioneers. 

500 Poona Auxiliary Horse. 

One 10 and four 8-inch mortars. 

Two heavy 54-inch howitzers. 

Four 18 and four 24-pounders. 

Four light 54-inch howitzers. 

Ten 6-pounders. 4 

Thus the two forces formed-—one a mobile corps for a rapid pursuit, and the 
other a strong corps to undertake siege operations. 

On the 13th February the Fourth. Division inarched in pursuit of the enemy, 

who had fled northwards, while the Reserve pro- 
Reduotion of hill forts. needed next day from Satara by the Salpi Ghat, 

and Nira Bridge, Iri, Siraola and Siwara to Sinhgarh, before wliich it arrived on 
the 20th. The line of march was four miles in length, and the latter part of the 
road, through the hills, was intersected by ravines, so it was fortunate that the 
force was .not attacked. 

The fortress of Sinhgarh stands on the summit of a mountain which terminates 
to the west one of the ranges of hills running from the east between Poona and the 
Nira river. It is only some 18 miles from Poona from whence it is plainly visible. 
The only access to it was by paths running along high and precipitous ridges ascend¬ 
ing from the southward and eastward. The fort was irregular in shape, about 
1,000 yards in extent from north to south, and 800 yards in extreme breadth, .t he 
walls, as is usual with these hill-forts, conformed with the scarped sides of the 


•oak on which they were built. f The garrison consisted of 700 Gusains and 400 

Viaba. 
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VT^y'head quarters of the Reserve were established on" the banVs of 

about two and a half miles south-east of the fort, 
Sipge of Siuhgarh. aiK i a3 one 0 f the avenues from the eastern ex¬ 

tremity, or Poona gate, communicated with the northern valley, six companies, 
2-7th Bombay Infantry* and a body of auxiliary horse invested it on that side. On 
the crest of the ridge, opposite that extremity, a post and battery were establish¬ 
ed at a distance of eight hundred yards—one 8-inch mortar, one 5-J-inchhowitzer, 
and two 6-pounders, which opened on the 21st, The mortar battery was placed 
•ifncter cover of a hill south-east of the fort; it opened the same evening with one 
10-ineh and three 8-inch mortars, and three 51-inch howitzers. On the 24th Cap¬ 
tain Davies with 1,800 Nizam’s horse joined the post in the northern valley, and 
bn the 25th a batteiy was established, opposite and 1,000 yards from the south¬ 
west angle, consisting of two 12-pounders and two 6-pounders. To the right of 
this, 700 and 1,000 yards from the gateway were two breaching batteries of two 
18-pounders each, which opened against that point on the 28th. By the 1st 
March there were expended 1,417 shells and 2,281 eighteen-pound shot, when the 
garrison hung out a white flag. They were permitted to march off next day with 
their private property and personal arms. 

The force next marched against the neighbouring bill-fort of Purandhar, which 

surrendered on the 15th March; whilst other forts. 
Capture of Purandhar. Kamalgarh and Kalinja, were also given up. 

Other forts between Poona and SataTa were captured, and the Reserve returned 
to the latter place after taking the forts* in six weeks. During this period opera¬ 
tions were undertaken by the detachment under Colonel Deacon, which we left 

at Jafarabad. On the 30th December 1817, 
Colonel Deacon’s operations. Colonel Deaeon, together with Salabat Khan’s 

detachment, moved westward, and was at Roza, near Daulatabad, on the 2nd Jan- 
uary. Having halted for a time when the Peshwa fled southward after his repulse 
at Koregaon, Colonel Deacon was at Pangn onthe 19th January, where the roads 
from Ajanta and Jaipur-Kotli join in the direction of Jalna. From here Sa¬ 
labat Khan turned towards Elliehpur to expel Ganpat Rao, a rebel chief from the 
Nagpur district, while Colonel Deacon moved southwards towards Ahmednagar. 
Onihe 23rd January the latter heard of the presence of Ganpat Rao at Nair, .24 
miles east of Jalna, and marched next morning to Pipri. Here he heard that 
Ganpat Rao had crossed the Godavari. On the 28tli after leaving Mangi-Pytan, 
Colonel Deacon heard that the garrison of Niwasa, 700 strong, including 200 Arabs, 
were committing depredations in the district. He accordingly marched up the 
G odavari to Toka, and was there joined by Captain Davies with the Ni2tim’s horse ; 
on the 30th he advanced against Niwasa ; the garrison fled, but were overtaken and 
a hundred cut up by the Nizam’s horse. After this the detachment marched to 
Ahmednagar, and was there rejoined by Salabat Khan, while Captain Davies’ 
horse left to take part in the operations of the Fourth Division in the investment, 
of Sinligarh, as already related. 

* Chandan, Wandan, Kundalgarb, Wairatgarh, etc. 



^ #rom Ahmednagar Colonel Deacon proceeded to occupy tlie country between 
the Fhera and Bhima rivers, and attacked and took the fort of Karra on the K/th 
February. On the 20th he was at Sirttr, and-on the 25th he invested and captured 
the fort at Chakan, having only a few men wounded. He then proceeded to Poona 
to refit before undertaking operations in the direction of Jumr. Meanwhile a 
detachment under Lieutenant-Colonel Prother had been engaged in reducing 
various forts, such as Kotetta, Pali and Burap, in the Southern Kokan, and 
Isapur, Logarh, and Koari above the Ghats. 

The object of the main operations still consisted in the pursuit of Baji Rao 

who,,while the Fourth Division was detained at 
The Peshwa’s movements. g a tara, was in the country about Pandharpur 
and Sholapur. Arriving at YeUapur on the 19th February with a light force, Bri¬ 
gadier-General Smith found that the PeBhwa had taken a westerly route from Sho¬ 
lapur Passing the Bhima at Karaoli, hear Gursala, he heard that the enemy was 
at Ashta the previous evening. Marching by Mandapur, at 8 o’clock on the morn- 
in „ c { fclie 20th he heard the enemy’s naqaras (kettle-drums) beating below a lull 
which covered him from their view. They had struck their tents, and laden their 
baggage On hearing of the approach of his pursuers, Baji Rao left his palanquin 
and mounted a horse, and fled with his guard, leaving Gokla with 10,000 horse to 
cover the retreat. 

Between the Mahratta Horse, which were divided into several bodies, and the 
, ... 0 - +ll •p-v British cavalry was a deep nala, difficult to cross. 

Combat °r|»ry ° ^ General Smith had with him the troops detailed 

22nd Dragoons. ^ in the margin, which were advancing in regiment- 

m al column * of threes at lining distance-the 

liombay Horse Artillery. 22nd in the centre, the 7th on the right, the 

Galloper guns. 2nd on the left. A little retired on the outer 

flanks were the Bombay horse artillery, under Captain Pierce, on the right, 
and the galloper guns, under Captain Frith, on the left. In this order 
General Smith approached the enemy, and was forming when Gokla, with 
9 500 horse, and several standards, advanced from opposite the left, cleared 
the nala, and charged obliquely across the front to the place where the 
7th Cavalry were unprepared to receive them, delivering a volley from their 
matchlocks as they passed. About three troops of the 7 th were imperfectly 
formed, and these, with the rest of the regiment, advanced through broken 
around’and ravines as the enemy circled round their right flank, to which they 
couched their lances, and gained the rear. This manoeuvre threatened the right 
0ank and rfiar of the. 22nd Dragoons, but Major Dawes threw back the right 
troop, and bringing forward the left, charged the Mahratta horsemen. Gokla, 
who was foremost, engaged Lieutenant Warrand of the Dragoons, whom he wound¬ 
ed • hut being attacked by numbers he fell mortally wounded by three pistol- 
shots and three sabre-cuts, covering his head gracefully with his shawl in fall- 
ino-. The death of their gallant chief disheartened the Mahrattas, who had for 
some minutes been engaged in a confused mass with the Dragoons and 2nd 
Cavalry, and they fled towards the left in the direction of their main body, 



B. B. B. The Cavalry formed for the Charge on the approach of the Emmys Horst. 

C. C. C. Camp of th-e British Cavalry after the action 

111 The whole of the Enemy's Cavalry in masses where the. Peishwa's Camp was lately pitched. 
2 2 2 2 Advance of Gokla's Horse to the attach 

3 3 2 Detour made by the Enemy in his charge to gain the flank and rear of the British Cavalry. 

4 4 4 Enemy's flight through the intervals of squadrons pursued by the British Cavalry, 
a a a .Bursuit of the Enemy by the 2nd Regiment of Cavalry. 

h b Point where the Rajah of Satara surrendered. 
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2nd. A squadron of-this regiment found, the Raja of Satar^ilJ^ 
Kte relatives, virtually prisoners in the hands of Peshwa, who gave them¬ 
selves up. 

The pursuing force came upon a body of horse-in the hollow, beyond the village 
of Ashia, but they made only a demonstration and fled. Twelve elephants, fifty- 
seven camels, and many palanquins were captured, and the enemy were pursued 
five miles, without further effect beyond their dispersion. The horse artillery 
had been unable to cross the nala in time to take part in the action, bu^t the gallop¬ 
er guns found an easier passage, and opened fire with some effect. The 
Mahrattas lost some 200 killed ;'the British had 19 killed and wounded. 

The most important result of this action was the death of Gokla, the only 

leader of any gallantry and distinction among 
Death of aokla, the Mahrattas. He was a brave man, justly 

named by his master, the “ Sword of the empire. ” In the Mahratta War of 1805 
he had fought on-our side, and had ridden beside Wellington* * * § at the battle of 
Assaye. It appears that if General Smith had formed his line sooner, the confu¬ 
sion on the right would not have occurred. The Mahratta horse were dishear¬ 
tened after this fight, and never again attempted aggressive tactics. Indeed, in 
most our engagements with them both in 1803 and in the present war they 
appear to have exhibited more alacrity in the retreat than in the fight. 

Baji Rao fled towards Nasik in great confusion, while the light force of the 
Fourth Division marched from Ashta towards Poona. After this defeat the Mah¬ 
rattas began to return to their homesf. 

A proclamation^ had been issued by the British Government on the fall of 
Instalment of the Raja of Satara, detailing the circumstances of the war, 
Satara. and explaining the new order of things on the es- 

tablishment of the Raja of Satara. That prince, a descendant of Sivajif, the 
founder of the Mahratta Empire, was soon afterwards installed at the seat of 
government by Mr. Mouutstuart Elpbinstonc. The Fourth Division under 
Brigadier-General Smith halted at Sirur on the 8th March. 

°The flight of Baji Rao north of the Godavari corresponded with the'arrival of 

Sir Thomas Hialop on the Tapti, where he was 
Flight of Baji Rao. detained after the affair of Thalner until the 2nd 
March. On the 3rd March he crossed the Tapti with the head quarters and First 

Division of the Deccan Army and advanced by Parola through the valley of 

Khandesh in the direction of Malegaon, intending to prevent Baji Rao from flying 
towards the Narbada, The First Division marched from Parola on the’7th March 
and was joined by tbe detachment under Captain Janies Grant (referred to on 


* Then Major-General Arthur Wellesley. 

t Translations of two Mahratta letters, 
itercepted after this engagement, are 
iven in Appendix III. 

X The text of the proclamation is given 
1 Appendix IV. 

§ The coronation of Sivaji took place in 
674. 
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Among minor operations which took 
place in February 1818 is notable the sally 
of a party of the garrison of Hewra, whioh 
consisted of Subadar Pir Muhammad and 
50 men of the Bombay Infantry, who 
attacked tho enemy plundering in the vici¬ 
nity, and drove them off, killing 4, wound¬ 
ing 7, and taking their horses. 

s 


pag®62) which had been in search of detachments of Holkar’s disbanded army 
under Ram Din and the Barra Bai. 

On the 8 th, the Division was at Borkund, and during the march next day it 

was found that Baji Rao had approached Male- 

Movements in pursuit. g a on, effected a junction with Ram Din, and col¬ 
lected the garrisons of such Khandesh forts as were not prepared to stand a 
siege; after this, he had again retired towards the Godavari. 

On the morning of the 9th March, Sir Thomas Hislop crossed the Girna river at 
Saigaon, and encamped farther on towards the Kesari Pass.* At the same time in¬ 
formation of this movement was sent to Brigadier-General Doveton, who was to the 
left (oast) with the 2nd Division of the Deccan Army. By the 12 th Sir Thomas 
Hislop was encamped at Bijapur, where he halted a day, while Brigadier-General 
Doveton marched on Kopergaon, where the ex-Peshwa was reported to be, having 
followed Sir Thomas Hislop over the Kesari Pass. The latter, meanwhile marched 
on Phultamba where there was a ford over the Godavari and there received informa¬ 
tion that the enemy had passed in great confusion towards Jasgaon. They were 
marching in two divisions, one consisting of horse, and the other of infantry and 
guns. Both corps passed Hewra during the day and night of the 12 th March, but 
kept clear of Subadar Pir Muhammad, who commanded the detachment there, and 
from whom they suffered on a previous occasion. 

On the 14th Baji Rao and Ram Din encamped at Rakeshbone on the Godavari, 

, _ , while a considerable body of horse plundered the 

Operation on the Godavari. , ,, .. . 

country north of the nver, one party causing some 

alarm at Jalna, where the sick details of both Divisions had just arrived. 

Brigadier-General Doveton was directed to move down the river to Phultamba, 
where kb arrived on the 17th March. 

Arrangements were now made for breaking up the Army of the Deccan, by rein- 

_ , , forcing Brigadier-Generals Doveton (2nd Division) 

Break op of the Deccan Army. ^ Jy* (4a m ^ n) 4 toops BOt 

required for the escort of the head quarters to Madras. The 4th and 8 th Madras 
Cavalry were sent to join General Smith by way of Ahmednagar. The second Divi¬ 
sion was reinforced by a detachment of horse artillery, the 6 th Madras Cavalry, 
foot artillery, park and stores, flank companies of the Royal Scots, detachment of the 
Madras European Regiment, the Palamcottah and Tricliinopoly Light Infantry.** 
At the same time the subsidiary force for Nagpur was formed, to consist of a regi¬ 
ment of cavalry, half a troop horse artillery, two companies foot artillery, one 
company pioneers, and five battalions Native infantry. 

As Baji Rao had fled eastward, Brigadier-General Doveton marched with this 

force to Aurangabad, where he halted from the 
oa< er»c measures- 20th to 23rd March, and reached Jalna on the 

25th. From there the details for Nagpur were despatched. At Jalna 
General Doveton was met by General Smith, whose Division was encamped at Karla, 
14 miles south-east of that place, and measures were concerted for the further 

See Wellington's Qam- 


♦Fotable in tho Wellington Despatches, 
rela ting to the war of 1803 as the “ Kasser 


barry Ghaut.” 
palgns in India. 



pursuit of Baji Bao. Brigadier-General 'Smith, had marched in the first instance in 
an easterly direction from Sirur on the 10th and Ahinednagar on the 12th March j 
after halting on the 19th at Rakeshbone he proceeded to Pipalgaon, where he en¬ 
camped on the 23rd and 24th, Baji Rao had passed through Pandra Nandgaon, 
at the junction of the Dudna and Puma, gnd proceeded in the direction of Basim. 
General Smith suspended his pursuit, and countermarched by Partur, where he 
arrived on the 27th March. 

These movements may well be compared with the operations of General Welles¬ 
ley against Sindhia and the Raja of Berar, in the same country, during the Mahratta 
War of 1803. 

While the operations in the Deccan were taking place, Sir John Malcolm, who 

was not only Chief Political Agent, but had com¬ 
mand of all the Madras troops north of the Tapti, 
was engaged in establishing Holkar’s authority in Western Malwa. On the 14th 
February Jeswant Rao Bhao surrendered to him, and next day the Pindari 
Chief Karim Khan also submitted. On the 23rd February Sir John Malcolm’s 
Division marched towards Mehidpur, and bom theme to Ujjain, where it 
arrived on the 1st March. Here Sir William Grant Keir had been since the 4th* 
whither he had gone after dispersing parties of Pindaris in the vicinity of Indore ; 
Clritu with a body of these freebooters having been overtaken and put to'flight with 
a loss of 200 killed at Harsalla south-west of Indore, by a detachment of Dragoons 
under Lieutenant-,Colonel Stanhope. During the month of March the Gujarat 
Division was broken up, the troops composing it marching to their several 
destinations, while Sir William Grant Keir proceeded with his head quarters to 
Bombay. 

The force under Sir John Malcolm now consisted of a detachment of Madras 
horse artillery, a regiment of Madras Cavalry, half a company Bombay foot artillery 
and seven battalions of Nativejjinfantiy, including two of the Russell Brigade ; th e 
first battalion of which was shortly despatched southward in charge of the 
guns captured at Mehidpur. Among other operations carried out in Western 
Malwa was the reduction of the Sondis, a predatory tribe occupying Sondwara, 
between the Chambal and Kala Sindh rivers. In this the Raja of Kotah co-operat¬ 
ed, and his troops under Mehtab Khan stormed and tookNaralla after a 
desperate re istance and killed the garrison to a ruan. this example sufficed to 
cause the submission of the Sondis. 

Meanwhile Chitu and his Pindaris lay in concealment between the southern 
hills of Malwa and the Narbada. But after their defeat by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stanhope, many of the leaders submitted, and Chitu him elf proceeded to Bhopal 
with the intention of surrendering. He, however, changed his min d at the last 
moment, and again took to the jungles. Many marches and countermarches were 
carried out against these freebooters, and Chitu fled south of the Narbada hoping 
to find relief with the army of Baji Rao, who towards the latter part of April was 
approaching the fortress of Asirgarh. 


* He was reinforced at Ujjain by the 67th 
Foot, and a detachment of Bengal Infantry 


and Irregular Howe from the Reserve 
in Rajputana, 




Btii Bengal Cavalry. 

1 squadron, 8th Cavalry 
X risala, Auxiliary Horse. 
1-lst Madras Infantry. 

6 dank companies infantry. 
3 horse artillery guns. 
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The ex-Peshwa’s flight towards Basimhas been recorded. He made fo 

Nagpur frontier, and as it was found that the 

Baji Rao s movements. R a ja Appa Sahib was in communication with 
the fugitive, with a view to joining him with all his forces, that: chieftain was 
arrested under the orders of the Resident, and was despatched towards 
Allahabad under escort. In view of the state of affairs at Nagpur and of hostile 
preparations in progress at Chanda in the Bhonsla’s territory, the Resident 
called for the advance of Colonel Adams’ force from Hoshangabad where it 
had arrived in the beginning of March. On his approach towards the capital, 

Colonel Scot was despatched on the 29th March to 
Chanda, with the force detailed in the margin, 
with a view to frustrating Baji Kao’s supposed 
design of entering that place, the garrison of 
which was reported to be ready to take the field 
on the approach of the ex-Peshwa. 

Colonel Adams arrived at Nagpur on the 5th April, and continued his 
march to Hinganghat, which he reached on the 9th. Here he directed Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel Scot to join him. 

In the meantime Brigadier-Generals Doveton and Smith had concerted their 
plans for further operations against Baji Rao, who, at the end of March and be¬ 
ginning of April, lay with his camp at Edlabad and Wun on the Wardha. His 
army was of considerable strength, and he was accompanied by Ganpat Rao, 
a chief from Nagpur territory, and bis following. He had 20,000 horse, but few 
infantry and guns, these having been sent to Sholapur in March, as they were 
found to encumber the celerity of his movements. 

Brigadier-General Smith tilted at Jalha, his cattle being exhausted, while 
Ids arrangements for supply required reorganisation. There were two courses 
open to Baji Rao; it appeared probable that he would either, finding no support 
at Nagpur, recross the Godavari; or fly into Malwa, across the Narbada. The 
Generals accordingly agreed that the Hyderabad Division should approach the 
Upper Wardha through the Berar Valley, to deal with the first contingency ; 
while the Poona Division held a course nearly parallel, to the right, to coun¬ 
teract the second. In order to increase the mobile arm with General Doveton 
the 2nd and 7th Madras Cavalry were transferred from the Poona to the 
Hyderabad Division; and the 4th and 8th were ordered to join General Smith 
from Ahmednagar. 

Combined operations. 


2nd Madras Cavalry 
6tli Madras Cavalry. 

7th Mardas Cavalry. 

6 galloper guns. 

3 companies, Royal Scots. 
Flank companies, Madras 
Europeans. 

3rd Madras Light Infantry. 
12th Madras Light Infantry. 
16th Madras Light Infantry. 


Brigadier-General Doveton marched from 
Jalna on the 31st March, with the force 
detailed in the margin. Marching by way of 
Palaskhera, Mehkar, Sailu, and Karanja, he 
altered his direction at that place on the 12th 
April, and proceeded to Dudgaon, and thence 
by Pahur to Panderkera, where he arrived on 
the 17th. 



Rao, during this movement, clung to the jungles between the Wardha 
and the Pen Gangs, then but little known, and very intricate.* 

On the 2nd April the Poona Division marched from Karla along the Godavari 
by Partur, Pipalgaon, and Pingli, reaching Nander on the 15'th, having been joined 
en route at Parbhani bv Major Lushington’s Brigade from Ahmednagar ; from 
there the Division marched to Mudhol on the 16th and 17th. 

• The march of Lieutenant-Colonel Scot’s detachment from Nagpur towards 

•Chanda has been referred to. Leaving Chanda 
Situation of Baji Kao. on the 12th that officer joined Colonel Adams at 

Hinganghat on the 14th April. Colonel Adams had by now obtained informa¬ 
tion of the movements of Baji Rao, who had been in constant motion between 
the Koni and Wardha rivers, marching and countermarching according to the 
reports he received of the approach of hia pursuers. On the 13th he left Anji- 
Andora, on the Wardha, and proceeded by easy marches to Seoni. There, on 
the 16th, he was informed of General Doveton’s approach to Pandakaora, 
On the 15th Colonel Adgnis marched from Hinganghat to Alanda, where 
his spies reported the presence of the enemy at Seoni. Marching all night, his 
force reached Pipalkot before daylight the following morning; and there he 
halted for a time to lefresh the troops, and to bring to the front the cavalry 
and horse artillery which had been following in rear during the night. 

The march had been continued five miles towards Seoni when the advanced 

guards of the opposing forces met within a hun- 
Colonel Adams encounters died and fifty yards of each other, for the enemy 
the l eshnas imy. were now flying from Brigadier-General Doveton. 

They wore pursued and driven back upon their main body, and Colonel Adams 
brought forward the 5th Cavalry, with the three horse artillery guns which 
opened fire with grape and shrapnel at a range of a few hundred yards, a nd caused 
the enemy to break in some confusion. The remaining regiment of Cavalry 
was directed to make a detour by the left and attack the enemy in flank, but this 
manoeuvre was not effectually carried out. The horse artillery and 5th Cavalry 
meanwhile drove the enemy back from position to position, until finally the 
whole of Baji Rao’s army gave way and fled in every direction, leaving five 
brass 6-pounders, their elephants, camels, and treasure in possession of the 
victors. 

The cavalry had already marched thirty-one miles from Alanda, so were too 
fatigued to carry the pursuit beyond the valley of Seoni, and the enemy’s losses 
were principally due to artillery fire. Their loss was not great. Baji Rao with 
his personal guard fled at the beginning of the action in a westerly direction, and 
reached Mahur on the 19th and Umerkher on the 20th April. He was accom¬ 
panied by Ganpat Rao, but a great part of their following dispersed to their homes. 
Ram Din fled towards Burhanpur. 


*These jungles were still very iatrioate, 
very little known, and inhabited princi¬ 


pally by tigers, when the present writer 
visited them ia 1897, 
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On the 19th April Brigadier-General Doveton marched to Bori, to gain 

the road by which Baji Rao was flying. There 
Brigadier-General Doveton hi s force into a light pursuing column, 

continues the pursuit. . , , . , 

and a main body to accompany the heavy bag¬ 
gage. He marched to Tar Saoli, 29 miles, on the 20th; to Dhygaon, 26 miles» 
on the 21st; to Dhanki, 25 miles, on the 22nd; to Sapti on the Pen Ganga, 28 miles, 
on the 23rd; during this march a detachment under Captain Grant kept a more 
southerly route by Duli, Gari, Murchand, and Betgaon, rejoining at Dhanki. At 
Sapti Brigadier-General Doveton suspended his pursuit the men and horses being 
exhausted. He was here 8 miles from Umerkher, and Baji Rao left only a few 
hours before his arrival, his route being marked by dead and dying cattle in 
the villages he passed. During this period his force was reduced by many 
desertions. 

For some days after the action at Seoni, Brigadier-General Smith remained 

in ignorance of the route taken by the fugitives. 
Brigadier General Smith takes jj e halted at Belki from the 19th to 22nd, when, 
up the pursuit. learning that the principal body of the enemy 

had gone westwards, he marched 18 miles a day to Rati, where he arrived 
on the 26th crossing to the south bank of the Godavari, to interpose between 
Baji Rao and the infantry and guns he had sent to Sholapur. Brigadier-General 
Smith continued his march to Kher, where he arrived on the 28th and learned 
in the afternoon that a large body of the enemy had just passed within 
18 miles of his camp, towards the Darur Ghat. A light detachment under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cunningham was at once despatched by a route to the left 
to come in rear of Darur. The General marched at 10 o’clock at night, and arrived 
at 7 o’clock on the morning of the 29th at Sonpat, only to find that the enemy 
had bivouacked the preceding night at Hingani, twelve miles distant. The pur¬ 
suit was continued to Hingani, when the force halted, having covered sixty miles 
since the previous morning; information was received during the march that the 
fugitives had passed on to Darur. On the march at 8 o’clock next morning 
Colonel Cunningham’s detachment was met with ; it had arrived at Darur after a 
seventy- mile march on the evening of the 29th, an hour after the enemy had de¬ 
camped, and had taken sixty or seventy prisoners, from whom it was ascertained 
that the fugitives had dispersed to their homes, while Baji Rao had fled north¬ 
wards with his immediate guards and attendants, taking the route to Burhanpur. 

The ex-£eshwa having been thus expelled from the Deccan, Brigadier-General 

Doveton returned to Jalna with the Hyderabad 
The ex-Pesbwa expelled from xiivision, for the purpose of replenishing his sup* 
the Deocan. plies, and arrived there on the 11th May. For 

'the same reasons, Brigadier-General Smith marched his Division back to 
Sirur, which he reached on the 16th May, detaching Lieutenant-Colone 
Cunningham with the Poona Auxiliary Horse, some infantry and four galloper 
guns, between the Nira and Karra rivers on the left of his route and Captain 
Davies with the Nizam’s Reformed Horse through the Bir district, on the right. 
On the Oth _May Captain Davies came upon a body of some 2,000 horse, and 



it to charge them when a white flag advanced, and they surrend 
They proved to be Appa Desai Nepankar and Chimnaji Appa, brothers of 
Baji Rac. 

Regular warfare had "now come to an end, Baji Rao being a fugitive with 
an ever lessening band of followers, while the other Mahratta chiefs had been re¬ 
duced to submission. The pursuit may be well compared with other similar 
operations recorded in history, with the struggle of Mithridates against the Roman 
Armies, the pursuit of De Wet and other Boer leaders during the South African 
War ; and particularly with the hunting of Tantia Topi who attempted to raise 
the standard of the Peshwas in the Deccan and Southern Mahrattas after the 
Mutiny in 1857-58; a detailed account of the operations against the latter is given 
in the history of the Revolt in Central India. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE SOUTHERN MAHRATTA COUNTRY. 

While the events that have already been narrated in this volume were taking 
place, the Reserve of the Deccan Army, under Brigadier-General Thomas Munro,* 
had not been idle. Munro exercised both civil and military jurisdiction in the 
country between the rivers Krishna and Tungabhadra where his forces were dis¬ 
posed, his head quarters being at Dharwar. In October 1817, prior to the out¬ 
break at Poona, the Peshwa had. asked the assistance of the British Government 

in the reduction of the valley of Sundur, which 

Operations in Sundur. Wjl3 j n a state of insubordination, and contained 

a temple of great sanctity which he occasionally visited. For this purpose the 
force then at Dharwarf was most conveniently situated ; and preparations were 
made early in October for its movement, with the exception of the 24th Native 
Infantry and two 6-pounder field pieces, which were left under command of Major 
•>?nd Dra- bewail for the protection of that place, Kushgal 
and Rani-Bidnur. On the 11th October all the 
artillery marched from Dharwar for Hampsagar 
on the Tungabhadra, under command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Dalrymple ; followed on the 
13th by Colonel Munro with the remainder of 
the force, as detailed in the margin. 

On the 20th October Colonel Munro divided his force into two parts, of which 
one, consisting of all the cavalry except half a squadron of Dragoons, and half 
a squadron Native cavalry, was placed on the left hank of the river in charge 
of the sielc and heavy baggage ; and the other crossed over by basket boats! to 
Hampsagar. This operation was completed on the 23rd and the force waB there 
joined by the head quarters and three companies, 2nd Battalion of Pioneers, from 
Bellary. On the 27 th October Colonel Munro entered the valley of Sundur by the 
Kanawihalli Ghat, when the fort was surrendered, and ttye same day occupied 
by a British garrison. On the 16th November the greater part of Colonel Munro’s 
force was formed into the reserve of the Army of the Deccan under Brigadier- 
General PritzleT ; the former officer having returned to his head quarters at 
Dharwar. 


Two squadrons, 
goons. 

7th Native Cr-valry. 

Plank companies, 34th, 53rd, 
69th and 84th Regiments, com¬ 
posing the European Battalion. 

Pour companies of rifles, 
2-12th Native Infantry. 


* Afterwards Sir Thomas Munro, K.C.B., 
Jarfe., Governor of Madras, 
f Detailed on page 19. 

! Those boats wero presumably similar 
o those used by Wellesley in 1803, and 
escribed in the Wellington's Despatches. 
!hey were wioker boats, irfado by the troops 

( 


in the jungle, and covered with skins. The 
material used in their construction was pro¬ 
bably sambalu, a plant resembling willow, 
which grows in profusion on river banka 
in Southern India, and makes excellent 
.gabions, 
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^InDecember Colonel Munro was reappointed to the command of the 

with the rank of Brigadier-General, but he had 
Dharwar territory* only one battalion at head quarters, the re¬ 

mainder having taken the field under Brigadier-General Pritzler, who, as 
already related, had checked the flight of Baji Rao towards the south. 
Mnnro found himself at Dharwar opposed in the first instance by the influence 
of Kashi Rao Gokla, lately appointed by Baji Rao civil and miltary Governor 
of the Southern Mahratta country. The country was studded with forts, and 
probably no territory of similar extent in any part of the- world possessed so 
many of these strongholds as that belonging to the Peshwa before the war. 
They had most of them been constructed as secure retreats in the time of Sivaji, 
whom Aurangzeb called u the Mountain Rat*” When Brigadier-General iMunro 
took the field, he procured from Bellaxy a small battering train and the detach¬ 
ment of the 2-12 Native Infantry, which had been left at Sundur since the begin¬ 
ning of November. He also occupied himself in raising an irregular force of 
infantry (called Peons) as auxiliaries to relieve his few regulars from unimport¬ 
ant duties and to garrison places ho might reduce. A party of these Peons at 
Nalgund were harassed by a body of Kashi Rao Gokla’s horse, and were relieved 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Newall with five companies 2-4th Native Infantry, two 
guns* and a 5|-inch howitzer on the 24th December. 

On the 5th January, Brigadier-General Munro, having collected a sufficient 

force, began active operations. He had now 
Reduction of fortresses. throe troops, 5th Cavalry, three companies 2-4tb 

Native Infantry, two companies 242th Native Infantry, four companies 2nd 
Battalion Pioneers, and a battering train consisting of two iron 18-pounders, two 
iron and two brass 12-pounders, and two mortars. He opened the campaign with 
the siege of Gadag, Which surrendered on the 6th ; Kashi Kao’s horse appeared, 
but made no stand. The garrison of Damal, after four hours firing from two 
batteries, surrendered on the 8th, to the number of 450 men ; Hubli fell on the 
14th and Misri Kotah on the 16th, both these places being then occupied by Peons. 
The Brigadier-General then returned to Dharwar, and halted there to reorganise 
until the 4th February, drawing supplies and treasure in the meantime from the 
Ceded Districts. 

In the middle of December a body of Pindarishad ascended the Berar Ghats 

and gone southward, having passed the left flank 
Movements of Pindaris, 0 f the British troops beyond the Narbada. 

Passing near Jalna and Beder, they crossed the Krishna river at Guki, and the 
Tungabhadra at Balunsi on the 6th January. They plundered Harponhalli and 
other places on the way to Chitaldrug, and then, being pursued by the 5th Madras 
Cavalry, broke up into smaller detachments. NearNandial they were attacked 
by a detachment of horse and foot from Dodri, and about 50 were killed. Later 
they were attacked by a detachment under Captain Hurdis, and suffered consi¬ 
derably in men, horses, and booty; and on their return journey, passing between 


1 The theatre of war dealt with 

on this page formed the scene of operations 


of Wellesley against Dhundia Wagh in 1803, 
See Wellington* & Gamirngns in India « 
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DMiWar and Haflihal, they were attacked by three troops of the 5th Cavalry 
under Captain Gorton, despatched by Brigadier-General Munro on the 20th 
January to intercept them, when they lost twenty men and forty horses. 


Campaign of the Malpurba. 

3 troops, cavalry. 

12 companies, infantry. 

4 heavy guns. 

4 field pieces. 

1 howitzer. 


On the 5th February Brigadier-General Munro 
reopened the campaign by marching against 
Badami, on the Malpurba, with the troops detailed 
in the margin. At Holur on the 8th a party of 
the enemy’s horse was met with, and some of the 
native cavalry fell into an ambuscade, and lost nine men and eight horses killed 
and wounded. On the 9th February the force arrived at Belur, the garrison of 
which, 400 horse and 300 foot, escaped over the hills towards Badami. Against 
this place the General advanced on the 12th when the advanced guard'encountered 
a detachment posted in a pagoda, their front covered by a nala passable at one 
point only. A gun was brought up to cover passage, and the place taken-at the 
point of the bayonet. 

Badami was a walled town at the foot of fortified hills, containing an inner 
fort, and it was at first considered necessary to attack the lower defences. 

By the evening of the 17th a practicable breach was made, and at daybreak 

next morning the storming party detailed in the 
margin surmounted the breach, killed the men in 
the neighbouring works, and drove those in the 
streets to the upper works, to which they quickly 
pursued them. The enemy then surrendered at 
discretion, and by 10 a.m. the Brigadier-General was in possession of all the 
forts, and 14 guns and 17 jinjah. The British loss amounted to 4 Europeans 
and 5 natives killed and wounded. This was one of the strongest hill forts in 
India. _ 

Other places—Bagrikota, Hangal, Padshapur—surrendered in quick succes- 
sion and Brigadier-General Munro then advanced against Belgaum, before which he 

arrived on the 20th Febru ary 1818, and immediate- 
Siege of Belgaum. jy 0CCU pj ec \ the town. The fort was found to be in 

perfect repair, surrounded by a deep and broad wet ditch, and garrisoned by 1,600 
men. A battery was prepared at a mosque 800 yards from the north face, and 
opened fire on the 21st, being answered by five guns, which were nearly silenced 
the following day. On the night of the 22nd an enfilading battery was completed 
m the town to rake the north face and gateway, and on the 24th the approach by 
sap was begun, and carried 140 yards, advancing 120 yards the following day. 
The approach was carried forward daily. On the 31st the magazine at the mosque 
blew up, and tbe garrison made a sally to take advantage of the expected confusion, 
but they were met by the battery guard of the 2-4th IN stive Infantry and 


22nd Dragoons,* 25 men. 

2 Companies, 2-4th Native 
Infantry. 

2 Companies. 2‘9th Native 
Infantry. 


♦Two squadrons, 22nd Dragoons, and the 
2-9th Native Infantry had joined the force 
on 15th and 17 th February. Tho advance 
was composed of the dragoons, and a 
havildar’s party from each of the Native 


detachments; tho whole headed by a party 
of pioneers carrying ladders. Seven com¬ 
panies were held in^re serve to support tk§ 
assault. 




Advance on Sholapur. 


m 


artillery detail, and driven back, under a heavy fire of guns and small aims from 
the walls. 

The approach was now well advanced, and on the 3rd April a breaching 
battery opened within 550 yards of the wall with great effect on the left of the 
gateway. The garrison had still two effctive guns, with which they annoyed the 
breaching battery, but these were silenced, and on the 4th a large portion of the 
outer wall and part of the inner wall were brought down. A few days later an 
effective breach was made on the right of the gateway, and on the 10th April the 
commandant of the fort surrendered. The garrison lost 20 killed and 50 wounded 
during the siege; the British had thirty-six casualties. Thirty-six large guns and 60 
small guns and jinjals were taken. The walls, it was found, were solid and massive 
and upwards of a mile and half in extent; affording the garrison ample cover from 
fire. In his despatch the General commended Lieutenant-Colonel N'ewall ** for the 
judgment, zeal, and energy with which he personally directed every operation.” 

On the 18ih February Brigadier-General Munro marched to the Gatpurba, 

which he crossed on the 21st, and arrived th 
following day at Nagar 'Manaoli, where he 
joined by the]remainder of the Reserve 5 * 1 undpr Brigadier-General Pritzler, who 
in January had taken the important fortress of Wassota. releasing the family of 
the Raja of Satara and the two British officers who were confined there 1 +. Many 
Other places surrendered to Brigadier-General Pritzler on his march from Satara to 
join General Munro. 

It will he remembered that a force of infantry and guns of Baji Rao’s army 
had marched to Sholapur J. These formed the next objective of Brigadier-General 
Munro’s operations. On the 26th April the British force moved forward, crossing 
the Krishna river near Mapur, and marching by Partaneliy, Zeti, and Gardi, to 
Sidapur on the Bhima, which was passed on the 7th May 1818. The enemy had 
been encamped south-south-west of Sholapur, hut withdrew on the approach of 
the British, On the 8th the force crossed the Sina at Pafcri, and encamped on 
the 9th within two miles of the enemy’s position which was under the walls of 
the town. 

i The fort "of Sholapur was a fine specimen of Eastern architecture, built of 
granite. On one side was a spacious tank with a temple in the centre connected with 
the shore by a stone causeway. On the other three sides the fort was surrounded 

founder of the Bahmani dynasty, 1345. 


* Two companies artillery, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Dalrymple; the European flank 
battalion. Major Giles; four companies 
of rifles, the 2-22nd Native Infantry; the 
2-7th Bombany Native Infantry, and a 
detachment of pioneers ; two 18-pounders, 
and two mortars. 

f Comets Morison and Hunter, 1st and 
2nd Madras Cavalry, were captured on 
their way to Poona in November 1817. 
They had undergone such hardships as 
to be scarcely recognisable whon released. 

’• • J Sholapur, an important town in the 
Deccan* has a fort at the south-west comer 
of the city, ascribed to Hasan Gangu, 


On the dissolution of that Kingdom in 
1489, Sholapur was held by Zelti Khan. 
In 1511 it was taken by Kama! Khan and 
annexed to the Bijapur Kingdom. In 1686, 
on the overthrow of Bijapur it was taken 
from the«Moghals, and by them wrested 
from the Mahrattas. 

Near the eastern gate of the fort is a 
tomb to the memory of two Patlums who 
fell whon the fort was takon in 1818. 
These two men were in charge of a round 
open tower on the wall, which they defend¬ 
ed to the last, having sworn on the Koran 
never to surrender* 


by awide and deep ditch cut in the solid rock. The entrance passed through 
three strongly fortified gateways, protected by heavy guns. Adjoining the 
fort on the western side was the native town, walled in, with round towers at 
intervals and several gates. 

The Mahratta Chief, Ganpat Rao, had taken up a position under the walls 
with 850 horse, 1,200 Arabs, 4,300 other infantry under Major Pinto, and 14 pieces 
of field artillery. In addition the fort had a garrison of 1,000 men. 


22nd Dragoons, 180. 
Detachment of Artillery. 

His Majesty’s F ! ank Batta¬ 
lion. 

Rifle detachment. 

4th, 7th. 9th and 12th Native 
Infantry (one battalion of 
each). 


General Munro had with him the force detailed 
in the margin. He first reconnoitred the place 
with a squadron of dragoons, half the flank batta¬ 
lion and rifles, and the flank companies of the 
remaining corps, under a continuous fire. 


Attack on the town. 


Subadar Cbeyn Singh,* !4th Madras Infantry, was sent to summons and 
offer terms to the garrison : hut was cruelly murdered by the Arabs under the 
w alls. 

At 3 o’clock on the morning of the 10th May the troops began to get 
under arms for the attack. The 7th Bombay Infantry and the 12th Madras In¬ 
fantry, with the exception of their flank companies, remained as a camp guard. 
The remaining troops were formed up as follows. For the escalade of the town 
walls, under Colonel Hewitt, imo columns under Lieutenant-Coloiiel Newall and 
Major Giles, each composed of two European flank companies, one battalion 
native infantry, and one company pioneers; for the support of the escalade, a 
reserve under Brigadier-General Pritzler, consisting of a squadron and a half of 
dragoons with gallopers, two European flank companies, four native flank com¬ 
panies, four 6-pounders, and two howitzers. 

At dawn the escalading columns moved rapidly forward, preceded by the 

pioneers carrying scaling ladders, while the 
reserve opened fire on the front and flanking 
defences. The ladders planted, the heads of the columns topped the walls 
simultaneously, possession was taken of the towers to the right and left, parties 
were sent to open the gates, and in a short time all the troops had entered. Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Newall’s column followed the course of the wall by the right, and 
occupied three large houses close to the fort. The left column separated into 
two parts, one keeping along the wall on the left, and the other up the central 
street to the opposite extremity, after forcing the gate which divided the town. 
The outer gate was also forced open and the column dislodged a party of the 
enemy posted in a neighbouring suburb. 

Meanwhile Ganpat Rao left his position near the fort, and making a detour by 
the eastern side, placed himself with seven guns and a large body of horse and foot 
opposite the reserve, on which he opened fire. One of the enemy’s tumbrils 
blew up, and an attack upon them was then carried out with the bayonet under 

* This native officer had on many oooa- intelligence and address. His next heir 
siona during the - campaign been selected for was liberally pensioned by Government, 

in recognition of his devotion to duty. 


similar duties, on account of his singular 




of General Munro,* Brigadier-General Pritzler heading the dragoons 
Xieutenant-Colonel Dalrymple led the infantry joined by the artillerymen from 
the guns. Ganpat Bao was severely wounded, and his second-in-command killed 
by a cannon shot. The Makrattas began to draw off their guns but three of them 
were taken, while their foot were driven into a garden and enclosures, from whence 
they maintained a fire of musketry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Newall now joined with a detachment of Europeans 
and rifles from the town, and attacked and dislodged them. They retreated to 
their original position near the fort, being fired on by a field piece from the south 
gate of the city as they passed. 

A gate leading into the inner town was taken possession of by a company 
of the 69th Regiment, and three,companies of Native infantry, but they were forc¬ 
ed to abandon it by the enemy’s gun and rifle fire. 

The enemy retained possession of the parts of the town that were covered by 
matchlock fire from the fort| the British troops occupying the remainder. The 
reserve returned to camp, which had been moved to the north side of the place, ^ 
where Dhuli Khan, of the Nizam’s service, joined with 800 irregulars. 

Later in the day the enemy encamped under the walls, consisting of Baji 

JRao’s infantry, began to move off. They were 
pursued by the detachment of dragoons, Auxiliary 
Horse, and two galloper-guns under Brigadier-General Pritzler, while Dhuli Khan’s 
horse followed. Having left behind them the guns which impeded their flight, 
they were not overtaken until seven miles from camp. The gallopers opened 
with grape, while half a squadron took ground on each flank of the retiring 
column, which maintained an unsteady fire of matchlocks. Followed up, this 
body of fugitives was completely dispersed before night ] put an end to the 
pursuit on the banks of the Sina river. Nearly a thousand dead were left 
on the field. Much execution was done by the pistols of the troopers, which, 
Brigadier Pritzler stated in his report, the men used effectively after the charge, 
It was observed on this as on other occasions that the British thrusting 
sabre was of little use, owing to the thick and quilted garments worn by the 
enemy. 

After the attack on the town, operations were undertaken against the fort, 

and by the 14th a practicable breach was made 

Surrender of the fort. j n the outer wall. The garrison, seeing the 

futility of further resistance, surrendered the place with 37 guns and 39 field 
pieces the following morning. The British loss throughout amounted to 102. 


Pursuit of the Mahrattas. 


* “ Brigadier-General Munro directed 
the charge in person, cheered vociferous¬ 
ly by the Europeans, whose delight at 
the veteran’s presence among them on 


such an occasion was an excuse for the 
noisy freedom with which he was hailed,” 
— Blacker . 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE KORAN AND KHAN DESK. 


Reduction of the Kokan. 


While General Munro was operatin g in the Southern Mahratta territory, other 

detachments were engaged in the reduction 
Capture of forts. 0 f Mahratta strongholds in the Kokan, on the 

Upper Godavari, and in Khandesh. 

On the 15th February, Lieutenant-Colonel Kennedy with a newly raised 
battalion,* and a party of Europeans and of men from the cruisers off Vitoria 
attacked and took the fort of Madangarh. Ramgarh was taken on the 4th March 
and, other places being evacuated by the evening, the whole country between 
the Bankut and Anjole rivers fell into the hands of the British. Many 
other hill forts were captured during March, and the important fortress 
of Eaigarh, where Baji Rao’s wife had taken refuge, capitulated on the 7th May to 
a detachment under Lieutenant-Colonel Brother. 

The remaining strong places in the Kokan capitulated or were subsequently 

evacuated, and the whole country in a short time 
submitted, and was placed under British civil 
officers for administrative purposes. A small force was left at Pali which was 
selected as a cantonment for the period of the approaching monsoon, while 
the remainder of the troops in the Kokan returned to Bombay. 

The approach of the rainy season also necessitated the return of the Reserve 

to Dharwar and Hubli after the fall of Sholapur. 
A detachment was left at Sholapur and another 
at Dharwar, the remainder and head quarters being quartered at Hubli. Several 
places submitted to General Munro during the return march. 

Another detachment settled the whole country south of the range of hills 
which separate the Bhima and Godavari rivera; and by the end of May 
the Poona force was distributed as follows in occupation of the conquered 
country:— 

Sir or—‘ ‘ ' 3 ~ 

Head quarters of the Force. 

Head quarters of the Cavalry Brigade. 

Horse Artillery. 

Remains of Foot Artillery. 

His Majesty’s 65th Regiment. 

Light Battalion. 

Right Wing, 1st Battalion, 7th Bombay Infantry. 

* Composed principally of deserters from tho Peshwa’s Army. t 
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Distribution of troops. 



Batata— 

Detachment. Auxiliary Horse. 

One battalion, Bombay Native Infantry. 

‘ One auxiliary battalion. 

Ahmednagar— 

Detail of European Artillery. 

One. battalion of Auxiliary Infantry. 

5 companies, Native Infantry. 

Nasik and neighbourhood— 

One battalion, Bombay Native Infantry. 

Two 6-pounders. 

A party of Captain Swanaton’s llorss. 

Poona— 

Details of Artillery and Pioneers. 

One regiment. Light Cavalry. • 

One European Regiment. 

Three battalions, Bombay Native Infantry. 

Pandharpur and neighbourhood— 

Captain Sheriff’s Auxiliary Horse. 

Two 6-pounders. 

One batttalion, Madras Native Infantry. 

One auxiliary battalion. 

One battalion, Nizam’s Infantry. 

Meanwhile Colonel MacDowcll was conducting 


Colonel MacDowell’s operations. 

1 company, Foot Artillery. 

2 companies, Royal Scots. 

3 companies, Madras European 
Regiment. 

l-2nd Native Infantry. 

4 companies, 2-12th Regiment- 
6 companies, Pioneers. 

Some Irregular Horse. 


important operations in Khandesh. Leaving the 
vicinity of Aurangabad on the 30th March, with 
the troops detailed in the margin, he, early in 
April, reduced the hill fort of Ankai, on the sum¬ 
mit of the Khandesh Ghats, and encamped at 
Chandur on the 10th April 1838 ; in the vicinity 
of which were the forts of Rajdhair and Inderai. 

Rajdhair, against which Colonel MacDowell marched on the 11th April, was 
leomed impregnable. It consisted of a high precipitous mountain, approached 
)y a narrow traversing footpath cut through the rock, and secured by gates- 
J tones to repel stormers were piled all along the top of the precipice commanding 
,he passage. Loopholes and embrasures were cut through the solid rock to rake 
;he traverses successively; while the fort had a good supply of water and a year’s 
provisions. 

The enemy’s outposts were soon driven in and a battery of four heavy 

guns, three mortars, and four howitzers was es- 
Capture of Rajdhair. tablished at the foot of the hill and opened fire on 

;he morning of the 12th. An advanced post of the defenders under a prominent 
mgle of the superior precipice, and two hundred and fifty yards from it was then, 
termed, and a battery established, and the interior of the fort being fired by 


sliellSj the greater part of the.garrison evacuated the place during the'night. 
Twelve guns and some treasure and forty prisoners fell into the-hands of the be¬ 
sieges, whose loss only amounted to seven men wounded. .The,neighbouring 
fort of Inderai also surrendered. / ■ 

On the 15th the force returned towards Nasik, and on the 22nd April took up 

ground in front of the fort of Trimbak, which was 
Siege of Tiimbaiv. reconnoitred during the day. In'the evening a. • 

party of 5.0 European and 50 Native troops, with two 6-pounders, occupied a posi¬ 
tion opposite the gateway on the south side, and during the night all the heavy 
guns and mortar's Were placed in battery to bear on the gate in the north-west .side 
and opened fire on the morning of the 24th. Above the town of Trimbak, which 
filled a small valley immediately in front of the camp, was a -hamlet half way up 
the ascent-; this was occupied by 100 Europeans and 120 • Native Infantry, under 
Major McBean, who were at once attacked with a fire ofjinjals, matchlocks, 
rockets and stones from the impending cliff. A battery was however, construct¬ 
ed during the night, and on the morning of the 25th the garrison surrendered 
to the'number of* 535. Twenty-4ve guns were taken. The British loss in this 
operation amounted to 13 Europeans and 9 Natives including 2 officers. 

' Seventeen other forts* surrendered after the fall of Trimbak. 

The town and fort of Songir in the Khandesh valley was taken on the 13th 

April by a party of the 3rd Native Infantry 
Defence of Songir. which made a forced march from G-alna under 

Lieutenant Rule, who left in the fort, - which had 11 guns and many wall pieces, 
a garrison of a havildar and 10 men, with 20 irregulars. The officer then re¬ 
turned to Galna. ' 

On the 17th April the Arabs about the -Tapti advanced to the number of 
2,000 with scaling ladders, attacked the town and killed the irregulars in it, blit 
were repulsed by the fire from the fort. A reinforcement of 15 regulars and 50 
irregulars was sent from Galna, but the Arabs who were again approaching, 
retreated on the arrival of a body of Poona Horse. 

Lieutenant-Colonel MacDowellf then descended into the valley of Khandesh 
where he might be in a better position to overawe the disaffected. On the 15th 
May the camp was established within a march of Malegaon, a strong fort and 
to^n in possession of a body of resolute Arabs, who had selected this as the 
strongest place for resistance in Khandesh. 

The fort of Malegaon was quadrangular in form, situated in a bend of the 

river Musam, which covered one face and half 
of the two adjoining. On the other side the 
river at its extremities, almost encompassed the 
The fort consisted of two lines of works, the inte- 
of masonry, surrounded hy a faussebraye 7 feet high 
and a ditch 25 feet deep and 16 feet wide. The outer line, flanked by towers, 
Was built of mud and stone, and approached within a few yards of the town 
Haras, Wajir, Boligarh, Kaoni, Bapirgkan, Garhgarha, Tringalwari. 

Amrata, Aehli, Maranda, Raoli, Taoli, f Reinforced by the 1st Battalion, Russell 
Kokina, Haider, Hatgarb, Ramsi, Kamera Brigade and soma troops from Ahmedn&gar. 
t 302 US Ii 


The fort of Malegaon. 

town, approaching the 
remainder of the fort, 
rior of which was built 


Investment of the fort 


■one side and of the river on the other. The inner fort was GO feet high, with 
a rampart 16 feet wide, approached only through narrow covered staircases. 
Within were numbers of bomb-proofs. The garrison consisted of Arabs ; and 
there were few guns. 

On the 16th May Colonel MacDowell formed his camp on the left of the junc¬ 
tion of the Musam and Girna, but moved next day 
to the right bank of the Musam, the river being 
thus between the camp and the fort. On the 18th an enfilading battery of two 
18-pounders, an 8-inch mortar, and two 8-inch howitzers was constructed for the 
south face, and another of two 12-pounders for the west face, both 400 yards 
from the works, and a place of arms was formed in the centre of a grove of trees 
between the camp and the river. At 8 p.m. the garrison made a sortie at this point, 
but were repulsed with the loss of Major Andrews wounded, and the Commanding 
Engineer, Lieutenant Davies, killed. Next day the batteries opened, and were 
answered by 7 guns from the fort. A company of infantry took possession 
of a breastwork in rear of Samangsir village, higher up the river and that night 
repulsed a second sortie, the posts having been strengthened after dark. The 
Arabs took possession of a portion of the village. At 10 A.M. on the 20th they 
again tried to dislodge the company of infantry at the breastwork, but were 
repulsed, the post having been strengthened with 2 field pieces. In the 
meantime the approaches were ad vanced, and on the 21st a parallel was completed 
along the'bank of the Musam Vith a battery at each extremity, that on the left 
raking the bed of the river while the other was prepared for breaching the oppo¬ 
site angle of the fort. 

On the 22nd the guns of the fort obliged the Gamp to fall back 400 yards. 
The breaching battery, having proved ineffective against the sound masonry 
towers, opened against the intermediate curtain, one of tho enfilading batteries 
was converted into a mortar battery, and the other was dismantled; an additional 
post was established on the hank near Samangsir to contain the garrison. 

On the 26th the breach was carried through the inner wall of the fort, and next 

evening parties were told off for the attack on the 
Unsuccessful attack on the f ort ail( i[ town. The column for the attack on the 

breach remained in the parallel near the hank of 
the river; it consisted of 100 Europeans and 800 sepoys under Major Greenhill. 
The town was to be assaulted by a column of 500 sepoys under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stewart, and crossed the river lower down to a point 800 yards from the walls. 
A third party, nnder Major HcBean, consisting of 50 Europeans and 300 
sepoys, took post near the 6-pounder battery up the right bank, and was to 
escalade the outer wall near the river gate. > Each column was headed by a party 
of pioneers with tools and scaling ladders and led by an engineer officer. Major 
Greenhill’s party was provided with bundles of grass for filling up the trenches. 

After two hours’dire from the guns, the column moved to the assault, headed 
by Lieutenant Nattes, the engineer officer who mounted the breach and signalled 
to the column not to follow him, as there were unforeseen obstacles. This officer 
was killed, being struck by 7 bullets, and the storming party was withdrawn 
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Ureenhill having also been woundod, while the sealing laddo dro^ 
Irfonthe top of the broach disappeared, thus proving it impracticable. 

Meanwhile Colonel'Stewart had taken .part of the town before daybreak, and 
the'whole of it 'was occupied with the assistance ohthe column under Major 
McBean, which, on tho.failurc of the attack on the breach, co-operated against ( 
the town from the left. 

After this failure, the attack on the west side of the fort was abandoned and 

it is difficult to understand why the strongest point 
Renewed efforts. was in the first instance selected for attack. The 

- avenues connecting the fort with the town were blocked, and on the 1st June the 
cqmp was moved across the # river to the vicinity of the Girna, which wa3 close 
. to its rear. On the 4th June 2 howitzers opened on the fort from the town, and 
on the 6th the galleries of 3 mines were begun againsi the three opposite towers 
of the outer line of works, but only that on the right was continued, owing 
to the intervention of a stratum of rock. '• 

The 1st Battalion* 4th' Bombay Infantry and a siege train arrived this day 
from Ahmednagar under Major Watson. The same night the mortars were 
brought into the batteries that had been constructed ;.fire wa.3 opened, and at 11 
o’clock next morning two of the enemy’s magazines, were exploded, and a large 
portion of the eastern curtain of the inner line was thrown down, exposing the 
interior of the place, 

Other guns were brought into position, and the effective fire of these soon 

, • caused the enemy to ask for terms, which were 

feurronderof Malegaon. ^ A j.'„ r „ 01 , tto Jime . 

British' flag was hoisted on one of the . towers, a party of a Native officer and 
20 men having been' admitted. Next morning the British line was drawn 
Up at the outer gate, and at 9 o’clock the garrison marched out to the number 
of 350 men.and formed in front of it, grounded their arms, and marched to a 
portion of the town allotted for their accommodation. They lost 35 killed and 60 
wounded during the siege. The casualties on the British side were 5 officers 
killed, 8 pounded and 220 rank 'and file killed and,Wounded, mostly by the deadly 
fire of the Arabs, who pieked off the men who exposed themselves in the trenches. 

At the beginning’of the investment, the British force numbered about a thou¬ 
sand men, hut successive reinforcements brought it up to about 2,600. Had an 
adequate force been assembled in the first instance, and the town at once attacked, 
it is probable that the operations would have been brought to a conclusion with 
less cost. By the end of the siege, 36 guns, mortars and howitzers were in use, and 
it.is interesting to note that nearly 8,000 projectiles were fired and 35,500 pounds 
of gunpowder expended'. In sieges of this nature great difficulty was experienced 
in the supply of ammunition; the large shot were carried on the march on bullocks, 
and one bullock could take only four 18-pound shot. 

A remarkable feature of the siege was the chivalrous character of the Arab gar. 
risen, who on several occasions raised a flag of truce to enable the besiegers to carry 
off their dead and wounded. This was acknowledged by Colonel McDowell i > 
permitting the Arab's to retain their daggers after the capitulation. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

OPERATIONS IN THE SAUGOR AND NARBADA TERRITORY AND 

SURRENDER OF BAJI RAO. 

As has already been related, on the break up of the Grand Army a force was 

, . c _ formed in the Saugor territory under Brigadier- 

The forces in Saugor Territory. . _ , ° .. . i, 

General Watson; and Major General Marshall s 

Division was reorganised for the subjugation of the Saugor territory. It will 

have been observed that while the great Mahratta chiefs had for the most part 

submitted, places held by their troops continued in many instances to hold out, 

very possibly under secret instructions from tlio chiefs themselves. 

Major-General Marshall was at Bersiah during January and February. 

Towards the end of the latter month he began his march for the settlement of the 

Saugor district, and for the occupation of territories that had become the property 

of the British Government, which were principally cessions from the Nagpur Raja 

in the valley of the Narbada. It was probable also that Rahatgarh and other 

places garrisoned by Sindhia’s insuhordinate troops would have to be reduced. 

Occupation of Saugor. 


7tb. Native Cavalry. 

2nd Battalion, 1st Native Infantry. 
2nd Batta ion, 13th Native Infantry. 
1st Battalion, 14th Native Infantry. 
1st Batta'ion, 26th Native Infantry. 
2nd Battalion, 28th Native Infantry. 
3,000 Sindhia’s Horse. 

400 Baddoley’s Horse. 

Siege train. 


The Division, consisting of the troops 
detailed in the margin, was concen¬ 
trated at Kimlasa at the beginning of 
March, the battering train being 
especially strong as the Saugor country 
contained many forts. Saugor sur¬ 
rendered on the approach of the force 
and numbers of places were delivered 
up to detachments. 

Having provided for the defence of Saugor, General Marshall continued his 
advance on the 13th March, and on the 19th arrived in the vicinity of Dhamoni 
which had been ceded by the Raja of Nagpur. The Icilladar, however, held out in 
this stronghold, which was situated on an eminence, with ramparts fifty feet high 
and fifteen feet thick. The place was closely invested, and the south side selected 
for attack, as there was a commanding ridge within four hundred yards of it. By 
the 23rd batteries were the completed, and after six hours’ firing the Mladar 
surrendered unconditionally. 

This completed the subjugation of the Saugor district which was occupied by a 
considerable portion of the Division. On the 27th the march was continued towards 
the Narbada, the force arriving in the vicinity of Garhakota on the 30th. 
Meanwhile, at the latter end of February the British Commissioner, Major 

O’Brien, had proceeded from Jubbulpore to arrange 
Encounter at Mandla, f or the capitulation of Mandla, having with, him 

only a troop of the bth'Cavalry and 60 Native Infantry. On the 1st March/ 
when riding out with some troopers in the vicinity of that place, he was attacked 
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Description of Mandla. 


of horse and foot and two guns. In the action that followed Lieutenant 
Kempland was wounded with a spear, but the assailants were driven off, It was 
supposed that the attack may have been due to the treachery of the killadar, but 
the secret instigation of the Ra ja Appa Sahib was suspected. 

On the 6th April Major-General Marshall was at Gubri; on the 7th at 
Katangi, and on the 9th at Jubbulpore, where he was joined by a squadron of the 
8th Cavalry and the 2nd Battalion, 8th Native Infantry. On the 13th Brigadier- 
General Watson was detached from the camp on the Mulai nala with all the caval¬ 
ry and the light companies of the corps in camp to invest the fort of Mandla on 
both sides of the river. This was accomplished next day after a difficult march 
of eighteen hours. A party of the enemy’s horse encamped under the walls were 
driven in with loss, and an ineffective fire was kept up from the walls. The 
remainder of the Division followed by the same road by way of Sohra and Chiriya 
Ghat, reaching Mandla on the 18th April 1818. 

The garrison of Mandla was estimated at 2,000 men. The town and 

fort, which formed an equilateral triangle were 
separated by an artificial ditch. Two sides are 
washed by the Narbada, into which, opposite the fort at the apex of the triangle, 
falls the Banjor river. The fort was thus on an island in the Narbada, the 
waters of which entered the ditch, which could be passed only by a narrow 
causeway at the eastern extremity. The wall along the north side of the town, 
forming the base of the triangle, was connected with the bank of the river 
at either end, and had a small outer ditch. The principal entrance to the town 
was in the centre of this wall, which had the usual round towers; but the wall 
could bo taken in reverse from the opposite bank. Several small villages in 
the neighbourhood facilitated the investment 

The numerous and extensive batteries that had to be erected, and the delay 

in the'arrival of the store-carts, due to bad roads, 
deferred the commencement of the works until the 
26th April. In the meantime the place was completely invested. Across the 
Narbada, opposite the west face, a company of infantry was placed in rear of the 
village of Mahrajpore. On the left bank of the Banjor were the headquarters of 
Sindhia’s contingent, opposite the southern angle of the fort a squadron of cavalry 
and two companies'of infantry were behind the villages of Ponwa and Sakwa. 
On the right bank of the Narbada, 1,200 yards above the town, Khairi 
was occupied by a squadron of the 7th Cavalry and a company of infantry. In 
the village of Benaika, 2,000 yards to the north-east, was another squadron and 
a company, under Major Cumming. Between'this and Benaika were a company of 
infantry and 100 Rohilla horse. Six hundred of Sindhia’s contingent were posted 
in the jungle 1,600 yards from the gate, having an advanced post halfway. 
On the right of these, on the right bank of the river two companies of 
infantry commanded the nearest ford ; and the head quarters on the opposite side 
completed the investment. Six batteries were established at convenient points, 
and by 2 p.m. on the 26th it was apparent that the breach at the western extre¬ 
mity of the town wall would soon he practicable. 


Investment of the place. 


^ S'Major-General Marshall accordingly crossed the troops intended for the 

assault to the right bank of the river. The column 
Storm of Mandla. f 0 r the assault, under Colonel Dewar, consisted of 

four companies, 2nd Battalion, 1st Native Infantry, eight companies, 2nd Batta¬ 
lion, 13th Native Infantry, and three companies, 1st Battalion, 14th Native Infan¬ 
try. The Reserve, commanded by Colonel Price, was composed of five companies, 
2nd Battalion, 8th Native Infantry, and eight companies 2nd Battalion, 28th Na¬ 
tive Infantry. Both columns were under Brigadier-General Watson. The storming 
party quickly ascended the breach, a portion holding the ramparts while the remain¬ 
der entered the town. From here the garrison endeavoured to gain the fort, but 
found the gates shut, while they were exposed to a heavy artillery fire, and most of 
them were destroyed, including Anand Singh, an old officer of the Raja of Berar. 
The remainder of the garrison in the town, some 250 men, evacuated the place 
by a sally-port at the eastern extremity. But they were discovered by Major Cum- 
ming’s post, and the cavalry from there and from Khairi moved down upon them;, 
drove them from cover to cover, and eventually into the river, where all 
perished except some 50 taken prisoners. 

It was now dark, and the storming party occupied the town for the night, dur¬ 
ing which a small boat was observed by the out- 
Surronder of the fort. posts, crossing to the left bank. Its four occu¬ 
pants were seized, and one of them was found to be the killadar Sahib Rai Hazri. 
Next day the fort was surrendered with the garrison of 1,100 men under Natliu 
Ram, the second-in-command. The enemy’s loss in these operations amounted to 
some 500 men ; on the British side there were 17 casualties. 

Twenty-six guns and abundance of ammunition were found in the town and 
fort. After the capture of Mandla, Major-General Marshall proceeded to take up 
the command at Cawnpore, and Brigadier-General Watson assumed command of 
the Saugor force. 

Brigadier-General Watson marched against Chauragarh, in the hills south of 

the valley of the Narbada, : having directed Lieuf- 

Capture of Chauragarh. enant-Colonel MacMonne, who was employed in 

the suppression of the Gonds* in the neighbouring hills, to join him before that 
place. On the 13th May, however, he heard, when at Gadarwara, that the garrison 
had evacuated the place on hearing of his approach. It was occupied by Colonel 
MacMorine with two companies, 10th Native Infantry. Twelve guns were found 
in the town, and 28 in the hill-fort three miles distant. 

The arrest of Appa Sahib, Raja of Nagpur, has already been mentioned. On 

the 12th May the prisoner suborned the guard 
Escape of Appa Sahib. over him at Rachur, about 30 miles south of 
Jubbulporc; and next morning at 3 a.m. paraded in the uniform of a sepoy when 
the guard was to be relieved. The non-commissioned officer of the new guard 
looked into the tent whore Appa Sahib was supposed to be, and was deceived by a 

* The Gonds, an aboriginal jungle tribe, Wardlow, commanding a detachmont at 

had littlo power of opposition. Their Chichli, who destroyed a number of 

aotivity was suppressed by an attaok them at daybreak after a thirty-mile 

delivered on the 5th April by Lieutenant march. 
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lay figure which, had been made up there. The Raja then escaped with the eight 
sepoys* of the relieved guajrd, who fled with him, and the party went off with a 
detachment of horse and foot which had been concealed in a neighbouring ravine. 

The movement of Brigadier-General Watson’s force towards Saugor approach¬ 
ed the haunts of Pindaris who were plundering on 
Attack on Pindar is. the confines of Bhopal. On the 21st May 400 

picked horsemen of Sindhia’s Contingent were detached under Lieutenant 
Johnson to attack these freebooters. At sunrise next morning, after a march of 
44 miles, he attacked their bivouac at Gorakhpur, and while ho dispersed one 
party, he rvas exposed to the fire of another in occupation of a commanding 
eminence. While tho fugitives pursued one party, Lieutenant Johnson, with 
100 dismounted men, sword in hand, attacked the second band, who stood 
until they were all cut down. The enemy lost 30 killed, and numbers wounded, 
while 40 horses were taken- Lieutenant Johnson returned 18 miles on his way 
the same day, and fought this action and covered 62 miles within 24 hours. 
He had 10 men and 6 horses killed and wounded. 

On the 24th May Brigadier-General Watson arrived at Saugor, and detach¬ 
ments were despatched against some hostile 
places in the Berasia district, where 1,000 Bagris 
had assembled. > On the 31st May, Major 
Lamb marched with the force detailed in the 
margin against Satanwari, 18 miles west of 
Berasia, where three men of: Captain Roberts’ 
detachment had been killed in February. After 
a march of eighteen miles, he arrived before 
Satanwari on the 8th June, and was there joined by a detachment from 
Battalion, Colonel Adams’ Division, detailed in the 
margin. Sindhia’s Contingent was, during the 
march, detached under Lieutenant Johnson to 
reduce Garha, Hiratgarh Kaviza, Kulu-Khiri and 
Manjalgarh. 

Major Lamb found the enemy in possession of some posts outside the place 
commanding the sole water-supply. These were dislodged, both sides suffering 
some loss. It was observed that the Bagris had some excellent marksmen, hav¬ 
ing acquired a fatal certainty of aimjin shooting the deer on which they subsisted. 
The batteries, prepared on the night of the 9th, opened fire next morning, a nd by 
5 o’clock in the afternoon tho breach was reported practicable, and an immediate 
assault was decided upon. The storming party consisted of the grenadier com¬ 
pany, 26th Native Infantry, increased to 200 men, and 150 of the 1st Battalion, 
23rd Native Infantry, supported by a reserve of 200 men. The head of the storm¬ 
ing party, preceded by pioneers with ladders, approached within 30 yards 
of the wall, under cover of a discharge of grape maintained on the breach, when a 
sudden fire opened on them, knocked over 32 men of the 1st Battalion, 26th 

* S6mu of those men, who belonged to tho 10th Bengal Infantry, wore subsequently 

captured. 


Attack on Satanwari. 
Details Artillery, Miners, and 
Pioneers. 

1st Battalion, 26th Native In¬ 
fantry* 

1,600 Sindhia’s Contingent. 
Two 18-pounders, four 12- 
pounders, four mortars, tw o 
field pieces. 


2 companies, 1st 
10th Native Infantry. 

3 companies, 23rd Native In¬ 
fantry. 

5 rimlas, 1st .Rohilla Horse. 
1 division, 2nd Rohilla Horse. 
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e Infantry. The rear of the column sought shelter among, the 
bouring houses, and could not be induced to quit cover. Lieutenant Manson, of 
the Pioneers, was hilled near the breach, whither only four or five sepoys accom¬ 
panied their leaders. At nightfall the party retired, having lost 86 killed and 
wounded, Tho, enemy’s loss also was probably considerable, as they exposed 
themselves daunticssly at the breach. 

In accordance with the usual practice of an Indian garrison, the defenders 
retired during the night. Major Lamb, aware of this practice, posted his troops 
during the night to intercept them, and about half were killed or made prisoners, 
the leader, Anda Jemadar, being wounded. Major Lamb after this returned to 
Berasia and Captain Roberts proceeded to Hoshangubad. The remaining places 
surrendered to the detachment of Sindhia’s Contingent under Lieutenant Johnson. 

After tho dispersal of 

Co’onel Adams marches against Chanda. 

5th, 6th and 8th Native Cavalry. 

1 troop, Horse Artillery. 

1 company, Foot Artillery. 

0 companies, 1st Battalion, 19th Bengal Nat ive Infantry, 

6 companies, 1st Battalion 23rd Bengal Native Infantry. 

6 companies, Bengal Flank Battalion. 

1st Battalion, 1st Madras Native Infantry. 

. 1st Battalion, 11th Madras Native Infantry. 

4 Companies, Madras Flank Battalion. 

1 company, Madras and 1 company Bengal Pioneers. 

2,000 Irregular Horse. , * 

Three 18-poundors. 

Four brass 12-poundors. 

Six howitzers. 

Twelve 6-pounders. . 

detailed in the margin. 

The town of Chanda is situated in the southern Nagpur country, between two 

small rivers which join at the distance of half a mile from its southern extremity. 

At the northern extremity was a large .and deep tank, and beyond it some hills 

commanding the place at a distance of 900 yards. Between the hills and the fort 

were thick groves of trees. The suburbs were on the east, separated from 

the town by the Jarpati river. The camp was eventually established behind 

some hills 750 yards from tho south-east angle. Within the wall was the 

citadel, called the Bala Kila. The walls were six miles in circumference, 

surrounded by a high parapet, from 15 to 20 feet high, and flanked by round 

towers. There were 80 guns on the works, and the garrison amounted to 5,000 

men, including some Arabs. 

On the night of the 13th May, the first battery was erected' on the southern 

hill, mounting an 18-pounder, two howitzers, and 

Investment of Chanda. a 6-pounder. Shells and red hot shot were 
thrown into the town, but without much effect. A ppst of a battalion of infantry 
and agsquadron of cavalry under Captain Doveton was established in the 
suburb of Babulpeth. Some days were spent in reconnoitring. At length 
a battery of 12-pounders was established 400 yards from the south-east angle, 
the point selected for the breach, and a howitzer battery, $00 yards from this 


Baji Rao's army at Seoni, 
Colonel Adams encamped 
at Andori on tho Wardha 
river from the 20th to 26th, 
April. Having been joined 1 
by reinforcements, and the 
ordnance train from Ho- 
shahgabad, at Hingan- 
ghat, he matched by way 
.of Deogaon, and arrived 
'before'Chanda on the 9th. 
May 1818, with the force 




The i lace stormed. 
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poixiV as well as one 400 yards from the eastern face were also established. 
These batteries effected little; but on the night of the 19th a breaching battery 
of three ] 8-pounders was completed 250 yards from the angle,, whereby a 
practicable breach was soon made.. 

During the night an incessant fire was maintained, and next morning the 
place was assaulted. Lieutenant-Colonel Scot commanded the storming party,, 
consisting of two columns, the right composed of Bengal and the left of Madras 
troops. Each column was supported by a battalion and half a company of Pioneers. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Popham, commanding the right column, had four companies 
of Bengal grenadiers, followed by Pioneers with ladders, and the 1st Battalion, 
19th Bengal Native Infantry. The left column, under Captain Brook, consisted 
of four flank companies, followed by Pioneers with ladders, and the 1st Battalion, 
1st Madras Native Infantry. The 1st Battalion, 23rd Bengal Native Infantry 
^and 1st Battalion, 11th: Madras Native Infantry followed ; with the advance 
.sections was a detail of artillerymen, with sponge-staves and nails, for either turn¬ 
ing or spiking the enemy’s guns. A reserve consisted of the Bengal Plank Battalion, 
four troops 5th Cavalry dismounted, and two horse artillery guns, under Major 
Clarke. A force was left to guard the camp, and the 6th Cavalry and Nizam’s 
Reformed Horse were distributed round the place to intercept fugitives. 

Preceded for half an hour by a' heavy fire from all the guns, the storming 

.party, headed by Colonel Scot, mounted the 
breach, and were met by a discharge of small 
arms. But they proceeded to the right and left as arranged, Colonel Scot march¬ 
ing up the central street of the town with the supporting battalions, while the 
reserve occupied the breach,. The right column, proceeding along the rampart, 
met with considerable opposition from parties of the garrison who were driven 
back on the left column, which descended into the place, and marched two miles 
along the foot of the rampart when they met the men driven back by the right 
column. Hero two officers 46 were wounded, but the column pressed on, and drove 
back the defenders, who dispersed, and sought safety in flight by letting themselves 
over the walls, the gates having been built up. The Mladar, Ganga Singh, and 
$00 were killed, and about 100 taken prisoners, and within an hour from 
entering the fort it was completely occupied. Pew were killed outside, owing to 
the thickness of the jungle .and the extent of the walls. In the palace of the 
Gond Raja, who was among the fugitives, nine lakhs of rupees were dug up 
a few days later. The British loss amounted to 14 killed and 56 wounded. 

Colonel Adams marched from Chanda on the 24th May and arrived at Nagpur 
on the 1st June, reaching Hoshangabad on the 15th June. 

Itis now time to revert to Baji Rao, whose protracted flight had taken him 

twice to the northward, and twice to the south- 
Coutinued flight of Baji Rao. warc } # Westward was the sea, and attempting to 

escape to the east, he had been severely defeated at Seoni. He again turned 
north and fled to the borders of Khandesh where he found himself more closely beset 
than ever. Leaving Jalna on the 14th May, General Doveton marched by way of 
* Captain Charleswortfc and Lieutenant Watson. 


Kddali to Ajanta. At Kodali information was received from Lieutenant-Colonel 
Heath, who was escorting the sick and the captured guns from Mehidpur to Jalna, 
that Baji Rao had arrived at Changdeo. This news he had learnt when at Burhan- 
pur on the 6th May. Marching by Aondha and Boni, and thence by Chartana be¬ 
tween Maiker and Jafarabad the fugitive chief had descended the Dewal Ghat, and 
encamped at Bdowa on the 4th May. Hearing of Colonel Heath’s approach, ha 
ascended theSathpura Ghats. Proceeding by way or Samrud and Hartalla, General 
Doveton crossed the Tapti on the 25th May and encamped a short distance above 
tbe city of Burhanpur, preparatory to attacking Baji Rao, wbo was in the vicinity 
of Dolcoath and Boni with a force of 5,000 horse and 4,000 foot, half of whom 
were Arabs. That night a force was prepared to march against Baji Rao when the 
moon rose ; but the march, was countermanded on the receipt of intimation 
that Baji Rao was negotiating for surrender with Sir John Malcolm. When 
the approach of Baji Rao was reported Sir John Malcolm was at the head of 
the Malwa Ghats. He at once detached the 1st Battalion, 14th Madras Infantry to 
occupy Mandlesar, and the adjoining fords of the Narbada, and marched to Mhow, 
twelve miles south-west of Indore where he proposed to establish his monsoon can¬ 
tonment. Here he learnt of Baji Rao’s arrival at Dolcoath. Brigadier-General 
Watson was requested to contribute to the chain of posts from the upper part of the 
Narbada. The 3rd Madras Cavalry was detached to Hindia, where the infantry was 
reinforced by two companies. Six companies occupied the Unchod Pa ss and one 
company that of Pipalda, 30 miles west of it, in the same range of hills. Three 
companies occupied the Ghats in the Dhar district, and a ford at Chikalda on the 
Narbada, about 55 miles west of Maheswar. These dispositions, completed by the 
middle of May, enabled Sir John Malcolm to negoeiate effectually with the agents 
of the ex-Peshwa, who came to the British camp and were received on the 16th 
May. 

Baji Rao was in a strong position at Dolcoath, which was surrounded by hills 

difficult of access. His flanks were secured by 

Baji Rao surrounded. almost impenetrable hills and jungle. If attacked, 
he could retreat on the strong fortress of Asirgarh, held by a garrison favour¬ 
able to his cause, nine miles distant, with which he had direct communication. 
The few passes which led to the front, and that from Kalachabutra to the rear were 
guarded by desperate bands of Arabs, capable of offering a protracted resistance. 
Brigadier-General Doveton’s force was distant only one march, hut his approach 
through this intricate country would involve passing under the guns of Asirgarh and 
the musketry of the lower defences, or through a pass which, although between the 
enemy and the fort, was of long and difficult ascent. Should the fugitive attempt 
to break through into Malwa, he might be able to pass the Narbada, which bad to 
be guarded for a length of some hundreds of miles. And should he gain the plains 
of Malwa, the war might recommence, with the resumption of hostilities by the 
other Mahratta Chiefs. 

These considerations induced Sir John Malcolm to offer favourable terms to 
the ex-Peshwa, but as a preliminary to all other conditions the latter was informed 
that he would not be permitted to reside ill the Deccan, and that he would ba 
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expected to surrender Trimbakji Donglaya and the murderers of the two 
Vaughans, if they were in his power. 

At this time a new element was introduced into the situation hy the news 
of the escape of the ex-Raja of Nagpur. It was important that he should be 
prevented from joining Baji Rao. The cordon of troops was accordingly drawn 
closer. The 1st Battalion, 14th Native Infantry, was directed to cross the river 
from Mandlesar and approach the Mahratta camp; Lieutenant-Colonel Russell at 
the Barae time advancing from Hindia. Sir John Malcolm reached Mandlesar on the 
22nd May, when the distribution of his force in three lines was as follows . 

Along the "Narbada. —Head quarters at Mandlesar, with one company at Jhe 
Chikaida ford on the right, one at the Ravir ford on the left, and four companies 
at Hindia. . 

In advance. —1st Battalion, 14th Native Infantry, and flank companies of the 
Russell Brigade at Gogaon, with a party of Irregular Horse at Bikangaon, the 3rd 
. Cavalry, eight companies, Native Infantry, and two guns at Charwa. 

Above the Ghats in the rear. —The Bombay brigade of Infantry at Mhow 
with advanced posts at the Jam and Simrol passes ; having on the right two 
companies at Bori, with one company below the ghats at Bagh; on the left two 
companies at Pipalda, five companies at Unchod, and the Rohilla Cavalry {5 
risalas ) and Bhopal Contingent at Ashta. 

Baji Rao, apprehensive of an attack from General Doveton, was now anxious 
to come to terms. On the 29th May Sir John Malcolm moved to Metawal, within 
15 miles of the Mahratta camp. On the 1st June the ex- Peshwa at length met 
him. Timid as ever, Baji Rao sent his treasure to Asirgarh, posted a battery to 
cover his retreat, and came forward to Khiri Ghat, only half a mile from his hills, 
stipulating that the British agent should come with a small escort. On this occasion 
final terms were not settled, hut the protracted negociations terminated on the 3rd 
June, when. Sir John Malcolm having despatched an ultimatum, Baji Rao 
surrendered, and encamped near the British lines with Un escort of 4,000 horse 

, and 3,000 infantry, including 1,200 Arabs, increas- 

Surrender of Baji Rao. efl ft {ew days later to 2 ,ooo. Trimbakji Deng- 

laya, who had separated from the Peshwa, escaped; and Ram Din, a rebel chief of 
the Holkar government, surrendered on a promise of pardon. Baji Rao was to be 
given a pension of eight lakhs of rupees, and a place of residence in Hindustan. 

Thus ended this famous chase, which may well he compared with other pursuits 
recorded in history—those of Mithridates, of Tantia Topi over much of the same 
country, and of DeWet in South Africa. In the Deccan Baji Rao is still remembered. 
The villagers point out the places he passed during his flight, and Borne say that, in 
the silent watches of the night, they hear the beat of the 100,000 hoofs of 
his myriad horse upon the plain. He was given a place of residence at Bithur 
near Cawnpore, where he resided until his death in 1854. His adopted son was 
the infamous Nana Sahib, who perpetrated the massacres of Cawnpore in 1857^ 
and his adherent was Tantia Topi, perhaps the most skiful leader of the rebels 
of the Mutiny, who attempted to march southwards in 1858, to raise the standard 
of the Peshwa in the Deccan and Southern Mahrattas, 
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in Malcolm marched with Baji Rao to Mhow, a detachment 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Heath was sent to join Colonel MacDowell in the siege 
of Malegaon, while Brigadier-General Doveton took the road to Jalna, where he 
arrived on the 26th June. When Baji Rao’s camp arrived at Seoni on the 9th 
June, tho Arabs mutinied, and the disaffection soon spread to the whole of his 
infantry. The Mahratta camp was situated on the bank of a ravine, to the west 
of which the ground rose to a commanding position. On this position Sir John 
Malcolm extended his force at daybreak on the 10th June, and terms were arrived 
at, by which Baji Rao was released from the danger of this mutiny, and the 
Arabs and Rohillas departed for their homes. After this the march was resumed 
to Mhow, where the ex-Peshwa remained for a month before proceeding to 
Hindustan. 
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EffD OF THE WAR. 

The war was now practically at an end, all theMahratfca chiefs having been 
reduced to submission, while the Pindaris had been driven frofri their fastnesses 
and destroyed. But Appa Sahib of, Nagpur was still at large; the fugitive Pin? 
dari leader Chitu had a small following* and some places still held out in various 
parts of the country, where there were, strongholds in the possession of adherents 

of the Nagpur Raja. With the advent of the 
Distribution of troops. mo nsoon, the troops were distributed aa follows* 

preparatory to the resumption of Operations for the final, reduction of places 
that still held out* 

' Detail of horse artillery. 

Four squadrons. Native cavalry. 


gor and dependencies under 
Brigadier *Geoerai W atson. 


Brigadier - General 

Malcolm, K.C.B. 


Two companies, foot artillery. 

Five battalions, Native infantry. 

0 m rimla, irregular horse. 

( Two brigades, Horse Artillery. 

Three squadrons, Native cavalry. 

One company, foot anillury. 

1 Four battalions, Native infantry. 

I One and a half companies, pioneers. 
^3,200 irregular horse. 

Three brigades* Native horse artillery* 
Four squadrons, Native cavalry. 

One company, foot artillery. 

Five battalions, Native infantry. 

1.500 Irregular horse. 

One and a half com panics, foot artillery. 

1 Five companies, EuropeanInfantry. 

Ono company, sappers and mers. 

Three battalions, Nat ive infantry. 

Five companies pioneers. 

\ 500 irregular horse. 

/ Ono troop, horse artillery. 

Four squadrons. Native cavalry. 

One company, foot artillery. 

Six battalions, Native infantry. 

One company, pioneers. 

/' One iroop, hors© artillery. 

J Eleven squadrons, Native cavalry. 

1 Five companies, European infantry, 

( Two companies, pioneers, 
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HoshAttgabad and dependencies, 
under. Lieutenant Colonel 
J 1 . Adams, C.B. 


Khandesh, under Lieutenant 
Colonel A. MacDowlL 


Nagpur, under Lieutenant' 
Colonel H. S. Scot. 


Jalna, under Brigadier-General 
Doveton. 
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Sahib was succeeded by Ragoji, a youth of ton years of ago, grari 
oi tbe murdered Parsoji,* but this did not ensure the possession of the # country, 
where there were many adherents of the deposed Chief. In June and July the 
latter generally resided at Pachmaifti, in the hesyrfc of the Mahadeo hills, with a 
force of some thousands of Arabs and Gonds. These established themselves in 
many places, receiving an accession of strength from Baji Rao’s disbanded army. 
A body of Arabs entered the Betul district, where there was a detachment under 

Captain Sparkes at Betul, arid proceeded to 
Destruction * of Captain ] ev y contributions. That officer marched on the 

I9th July with 107 of the 10th Bengal Infantry 
to check these incursions, crossed the Tapti on the second day, and was threaten 
ed by a party of horse, which he repulsed. Other parties of horse and foot 
attacking him, Captain Sparkes held out for a time, and then took hia force on to 
a neighbouring eminence, in ascending which he was wounded in the leg. From 
this place a continuous fire was necessary to keep off the assailants, and as the 
fire slackened with the exhaustion of the ammunition the Arabs closed in, and des¬ 
troyed the entire force with the exception of a naik and eight sepoys who escaped. 

On receipt of this intelligence at Hoshangabad, Colonel Adams detached 
Major MacPherson with four companies, 10th Bengal Infantry and a squadron, 7th 
Bengal Cavalry to ascend the Ghats, aiid other troops were subsequently des¬ 
patched to support him, while many detachments were sent to different parts of 
the disturbed country. This distribution of force necessitated the call of a^ 
portion of Brigadier-General Doveton’s Brigade, Which was requisitioned by the 
Resident at Nagpur, and marched from Jalria on the.7th. August., The difficulties 
of the road during this rainy season were so great that General Do ve ton was obliged 
to halt at Akola, and he did not arrive at,Ellichpur until the 3rd September. 

The detachrnents which had ascended the Ghats from Hoshangabad and 

the Wardha first marched against which 

had been seized by a party of Sehandis on the 8th 
August. These parties under Majors Gumming and MacPherson approached 
Multei on the 18th, several days before Major Hunt who had been detached 
with the same objective by Brigadier-General Doveton. A reconnoitring party 
sent on ahead encountered a body of horse and foot. The former were soon 
dispersed with a loss of 30 killed ; and the infantry were driven into the fort; but 
the garrison evacuated the place on the 23rd, Major Gumming having suspended 
operations in expectation of reinforcements. The fugitives were pu sued by a 
squadron of cavalry and a company of light infantry under Captain Newton, who 
came up with them after a march of 20 miles, early the following morning 
near Hama, on the opposite side of the Bel nala. The squadron crossed, gained 


Action at Multai. 


* Parsoji was strangled by order of 
Hfudaji, afterwards named Appa Sahib* 
who succeeded his victim. 

f It is interesting to note that in Novem¬ 
ber 1858, Tanfcia Topi, hunted from Centra! 
India, entered Multai at the head of hit 


force with groat pomp, the rebels pro¬ 
claiming that they were the advanced 
guard of the Peshwa’s Army advancing 
to take possession of the Deccan after 
numerous victories. They were turned 
h^re by the Nagpur Force, 
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josite bajxk, and charged with decisive result, killing 171 on the spot, 
while many of those who escaped were wounded. Fifty moro belonging to 
another party were destroyed 12 miles north of Multai by a squadron under 
Lieutenant Ker. 

At this time the enemy were in possession of the fort of Compta, from 
whence they overran the surrounding country. Captain Gordon, advancing to 
occupy that place, found a body of 400 drawn up to oppose him behind 

a deep nala near the village of Nawagaon. 

Attack on Compta, He advanced against them with 25 of the 6th 

Cavalry, 225 regular infantry and 600 irregular horse. After exchanging fire for 
a quarter of an hour, his horse plunged into the stream and gained the enemy’s 
rear. The infantry forded in front, carrying their cartridge boxes and muskets 
on their heads, to keep them clear of the water. A hundred of the enemy 
were killed, aud some prisoners taken, from whom it was ascertained that they 
had been enlisted in Nagpur on behalf of Appa Saliib. Captain Gordon 
lost only four sepoys. 

Captain Gordon'now proceeded to attack the town of Compta on the 18th Sep¬ 
tember. The town was surrounded by a wall and ditch, with a small fort in the 
centre. The force was divided into three parties, which advanced simultaneously, 
every second man carrying a fascine to throw into the ditch, which was thus easily 
passed. The enemy were driven through the town, and the fugitives were intercept¬ 
ed and cut up by the irregular horse; two batteries in the town Were stormed and 
taken. The fort still held out-, and a gun was brought up to blow open the gate; 
but, this failing, it was forced by an elephant, * and the garrison surrendered 
before the inner gate was passed. The enemy lost about 400 men, and there were 
61 killed and wounded on the British side. 

Am ba.gB.rh, a fort on a hill surrounded by thick jungle, was invested by a force 
Capture of Ambagarh and under Major Wilson on the 24th September, but 
Puri. the enemy evacuated the place before it was sur¬ 

rounded. A fortnight later the town and fort of Puri on the Wein Ganga were 
taken by assault by the same officer with a troop of the 6th Native Cavalry and 
the 2nd Battalion, 1st Madras Infantry. The infantry entered the town, and ad¬ 
mitted the cavalry by the gate. The fugitives fled to the ferry, where, overcrowd¬ 
ing the two boats, they sunk them, and some 40 men were drowned. In all their 
loss was estimated at 150. The attacking party had 12 casualties. 

Other places—Barhampuri and Sahangarhi—surrendered to the same officer, 
and Amla was evacuated before a force under Captain Jones. Sixteen miles from 
Multai, a force had taken possession of Burdi. In the middle of September 
Major Bowen advanced against them, found them drawn up in front of the village, 
and charged with his infantry in front, and his cavalry on the flanks. The infantry 


* The uso of elephants for this purpose 
was common in India, but not always 
successful. Thus when Arcot was de¬ 
fended by Clive in 1751, Chanda Sahib 
sent forward elephants, with plates 
302 kB. 


of iron hung on their foreheads, to break 
down the gates, but the animals being 
wounded turned round and trampled 
down their own party. 


N 
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drovethem through tlic streets, and on the opposite side the cavalry overtook them 
and cut up some 300. Other parties of rebels were destroyed, in the hills by a 
force under Lieutenant Cruickshank 

In October Brigadier-General Watson with his Saugor force was engaged in 
Siege of Garhakota. restoring to Sindhia the fort of Gsrhakota in 

the Saugor district, which had been seized by 
Arjan Singh. He arrived before it on the 18th of the month, with a considerable 
force, including Sindhia’s Contingent. The town was taken without opposition, 
and the camp established before the fort, which is situated' at the confluence of 
the Sonar and Gadhari rivers, which wash the outer wall on two sides. In the 
general form of a semi-circle, its greatest length was 900 yards, and breadth 300 
yards. The Sonar is easily fordable except during the rainy season. The 
interior wall, built of stone, was 29 feet high, and from 15 to 24 feet in thick¬ 
ness. About 1,600 yards from the ditch, which was flooded from and joined 
the two rivers, a wall extended across the peninsula. Several batteries were 
constructed, and soon opened fire. By the evening of the 29th, the breach was 
reported practicable, and the troops were ordered for the assault. But the 
enemy asked for terms, and these were granted on the understanding that they 
might bo allowed to retain private property, and disperse to their homes. 
They evacuated the place on the morning of the 30th.* 

Meanwhile Appa Sahib, who was at Pachmarhi, was employing emissaries in 

Appa Sahib and Chitu. enMsting fresh tr00ps ’ and parties of these evaded 

the British posts. Since his expulsion from 

Malwa, Chitu Pindari had lain concealed among the Satpura hills. He now 
joined the ex-Baja of Nagpur, and in. the middle of October 70 of his 
followers gained Pachmarhi from the west. 

Seeing no prospect of success to the southward of the hills, the enemy now 
turned their attention to the northern side, where Colonel Adams had his head 
quarters at Sindkher in the middle of November. On the 23rd November tbe 
Gond Chief Chain Sa suddenly surrounded Chauragarlx with 2,000 followers. 
The place was held by a native officer and 30 men, who kept the enemy 

Action at Chauragarffi °? f °* 24 h ° UrS ^ tio of tlle g»ns on 

the walls. Next day a relief of 250 infantry 

and 50 Rohillas arrived under Lieutenant Brandon, who found the enemy 
drawn up to receive him. Having fired five volleys, he charged with the bayo¬ 
net, and dispersed the enemy with a loss of 150 killed. They next appeared 
before Fatehpur at the beginning of December, but were driven off with a few 
rounds of grape. 

Other desultory operations took place in the early part of 1819. Jilpi Amner on 

Desultory operations. the Taptl river was besieged and taken; Amalner 

ln Knandesn was reduced; and a combined move- 
ment in the Mahadeo hills resulted in the occupation of Pachmarhi by the middle 
of February. But Appa Sahib and Chitu had already fled, followed by a body of 

* Garhakota was occupied by rebels Sir Hugh Rose in February 1868, Seo 
during the Mutiny, and was taken by The Revolt in Central India, 
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50G Atabs and Hindustanis, some of whom .Were cut up during their 
retreat. 

The fugitives went to Asirgarh, and Brigadier-General Doveton, hearing of 
these movements, marched to Burhanpur. 

There still remained one important objective, against which the British arms 

were now directed. This was the fortress of Asir- 
Advance against Asirgarh. ga^ where the Tcilladar , JeswantRao Lar, defied 
the power of the British, and sheltered the fugitive Chief of Nagpur. On the re¬ 
ceipt of the intelligence of Appa Sahib’s flight in that direction, Sir John 
Malcolm marched from Mhow, and having moved from Borgaon. by the Kathi 
Ghat, reached Sandalpur within 5,000 yards of Asirgarh on the 25th February 
1819. On the arrival of the Bombay Brigade and battering train ho moved 
round to a position north-west of the fort. While these movements were taking 
place, Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, with the 1st Battalion, 14th Ma,dras Infantry 
and Skinner’s Horse, was engaged in closing the passes north of Asirgarh, in order 
to intercept the fugitives. Chitu narrowly escaped being taken prisoner, and his 
party dispersed; and Appa Sahib was pursued up to the gates of the fort by 
a party of Skinner’s Horse. 

Large forces were assembled fpr the attack on this formidable fortress. On 
the 1st March the Jalna battering train, consisting of seven 18-pounders, 
two 12-pounders, three mortars and five howitzers, accompanied by 200 
of the Royal Scots and 160 of the 2-14th Native Infantry arrived in 
Brigadier-General Doveton’ s camp. The Khandesh force moved towards Amal- 
ner on the 25th February, and detached some engineers, sappers and miners, and 
eight companies of the 67th. Foot, whc a. joined or. the 9th March. The Nagpur 
Subsidiary Force also sent reinforcements, including a battering train, as well as 
the Hoshangabad train. 

The ancient fortress of Asirgarh stands on the western extremity of the Sat- 

pura bills, where the Tapti river leaves that groat 
Tbo fortress of Asirgarh. range. This was not the first'occasion on which it 
had been invested by a British Force In the Malirafcta War of 1803, the place 
capitulated to Colonel Stevenson on October 21st after a short siege. It was 
until recently occupied by a British garrison. The upper fort is about 1,100 
yards from east to west, and 600 in breadth. It crowns a detached hill, 
750 feet in height, and round the foot of the wall which encloses it the 
hill is scarped and precipitous, accessible only at two places, which were 
strongly fortified. The fort contained an abundant supply of water. It was, 
in spite of its natural strength, easily approached under cover by numerous ra¬ 
vines. In one of these, terminating in the upper fort, is the northern avenue 
where the hill is highest; and to bar access at that point an outer rampart, con¬ 
sisting of four casemates with embrasures, 18 feet in height aud thickness, 
and 190 feet ib. length, crossed from one part of the interior, wall to another, 
where a re-entering angle was formed by the works. A sally port of extraordinary 
construction descended through the rock at the south-eastern extremity, easily 
blocked by dropping down materials at certain stages which were open to the top. 
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The principal approach to the fort was on the south-west side, where there was a 
double line of works above; the 'lower of which, 25 feet in height,‘ran ulong ; 
'the foot of the precipice; the entrance was through five gateways by a steep flight of 
stone steps. Here a third line of works, called the lower fort, embraced an inferior 
branch of the hill immediately above the town. The wall was about' 30 feet in 
height, with towers, and at the northern and southern extremities it ascended to 
connect with the upper works. The town had a partial wall on the southern side 
" where there was a gate; but elsewhere it was open, and surrounded in every diree- 
tion-hy ravines and deep hollows. 

The troops for the assault on the town were assembled at midnight on the 

Capture of the to™. ' The column of attack, commanded by 

Lieutenant-Colonel Fraser of the Royal Scots, 
consisted of five companies of that regiment, the flank companies of the 30th 
and 67th Foot, and of the Madras European Regiment, five companies, 1st 
Battalion, 12th Madras Infantry, and Sappers and miners. The reserve under 
Major Dalrymple of the 30th was composed of the. remaining companies of' 
that corps, one company 67th, one company Madras Europeans, nine com- 
panies Native Infantry, detachments Native Cavalry, and four horse artillery 
guns. A hundred pioneers moved with the column of attack, the remainder 
following the Reserve with, the dhoolies an ^•'fjakhnlis. The object of gaining 
the town was to erect batteries there for broaching the wall of the lower 
fort. 

At the same time Sir John Malcolm was to distract the attention of the 
garrison, on the northern side by the operations of his foree. 

At 1 a.m. on the morning of the 18th the troops moved out of Brigadier- 
General Boveton’s camp at Nambola, and the column of attack advanced up the 
bed of the Batakhera nala, which ran parallel to the works on the southern side, 
until, arriving within-'convenient distance of the town, it rushed in by the gates 
and on both flanks, and at once overcame all resistance. On the other side of the 
hill Sir John Malcolm’s force occupied all avenues between the Chaolkan and 
Bargaon roacl. On entering the town the troops found shelter at once in streets 
running parallel to the works of the lower fort, and so suffered little loss from the 
enemy’s fire. The day’s operations closed with the recall of the troops to their 
camps, except those left in occupation of the town and posts at Lai Bagh and Moti 
Bagh. During the day a battery of light howitzers was completed in the town, and 
opened on the lower fort. On the evening of the 19th the garrison made a sally, 
and burnt some houses, but were repulsed. On the 20th the heavy gun-battery on 

Sioge of the fort. an eminence Borth of the town, 600 yards from the 

lower fort, opened fire, and nearlv effected a prac¬ 
ticable breach. The enemy made a bold sally‘into the town, and gained the main 
6 treet, but were finally repulsed; during the action Lieutenant-Colonel Fraser was 
killed while rallying his men. Bef ore daybreak on the 21st the enemy evacuated 
the lower fort, and at 7 a.m. the magazine in rear of the breaching battery consisting 
of 130 barrels of powder accidentally exploded, killing a Native officer and 34 rank 
and file, and wounding 66. The enemy seeing this disaster again occupied the 


lower fort, The battery was now principally employed in silencing the fire from 
the top of the hill, particularly from two large guns. 

For some days after this fire was kept up principally by mortars 
against the top of the hill. At daybreak on the 30tli the lower fort, known as 
Maligarh, was occupied Without further resistance. The breaching batteries were 
now moved to the lower fort, where the troops suffered considerably from small 
arm fire. After an active prosecution of the siege, the garrison became so 

distressed that they entered into negociations 


Surrender of Ashgarli, 


for surrender, and on the morning of the 9th 


Fate of Appa Sahib and Chi tit. 


April this was carried out unconditionally. The garrison were allowed to retain 
their private property, shields, and daggers, and 1,200 Arabs, Makranis, and 
Sindhis marched out. Their loss during the siege amounted only to 43 killed 
and 95 wounded. The British casualties were 323 killed and wounded. 

This fort was a possession of Sindhia’s and should have been given up to the 
British on the order of that Chief. The Killadar Jeswant Rao Lar, told Sir John 
Malcolm that he feared Sindhia would reproach, him “ for having fought so ill witty 
so fine a fort! He will say I ought to have died.” On Sir John asking him if 
he had not an order to deliver the place up, he said—“ It may be the custom 
among Europeans to obey such mandates; but with the Mahrattas forts like 
that are not given up on orders.” Subsequently instructions from Sindhia 
were discovered in the place, enjoining him to pay no attention to any 
counter orders he might receive, but to hold out as long as possible. It was on 
account of this duplicity that the place was retained as a British possession. 

This brought , the war to an end. The ex-Raja of Nagpur eventually 

found an asylum in the Punjab. Chitu Pindari, 
hunted and solitary, was killed by a tiger in the 
jungle near Satwas, whero tyis head was found intact, as well as his horse and a 
saddle bag containing his papers. Trimbakji Denglaya was captured, and impri¬ 
soned at Clranagarh. The Pjndaris, driven from the fortresses on the Narbada, 
and hunted wherever they showed themselves, were finally destroyed, although 
for some time marauding bands continued to infest the country, and particularly 
the Nizam-s dominions, which were not completely pacified for many years. 

The lessons of the war from a strategical point of view are obvious. The 

Lessons of the war. ° rand Arra /formed a containing force, prevent- 

mg egress of the enemy to the north, and 
keeping a watch upon Sindhia. Two Divisions of the Deccan Army were used 
for aggressive operations, to drive the Pindaris from their fastnesses, and to deal 
with Holkar. Another Division kept a watch on Nagpur, and one on Poona, at 
the same time guarding the flanks of Sir Thopias Hislop’s advance, whilst further 
south a skilfully disposed force guarded the Madras and Mysor e frontiers, reduced 
the hill forts of the Southern Mahratta country, and v kept under observation the 
turbulent elements in Hyderabad. With regard to tactics, the method of reducing 
fortresses is instructive, and the principle of the necessity for attacking a 
soon as possible a Native force, wherever met with and however numerous is 
exemplified in this as in all our wars in the East. 
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On the territorial results of the war from a political point of view it is unneces¬ 
sary to dilate. But it is interesting to note 
Results of thy war. that the Governor-General wrote with regard to 

the Rajput States— “ They have been delivered from an oppression more 
systematic, more unremitting, more brutal than perhaps before trampled on 
humanity. Security and comfort established where nothing but terror and 
misery before existed; nor is this within a narrow sphere. It is a proud phrase 
to use, but it is a true one, that we have bestowed blessings upon millions.” 
Nor were those blessings forgotten when, forty years later in time of stress during 
the great Mutiny, the Bajputana, States remained for the greater part undis¬ 
turbed, while the rest of India north of the Tapti was seething with rebellion. 

The history of Southern. India since those days is sufficient evidence of the 
wisdom of the policy of the Marquis of Hastings. It is the history of 90 years of 
peaceful progress. The Pindaris are forgotten even in name. The Mahrattas have 
settled down to agriculture and other peaceful pursuits. For 90 years the 
villagers of Southern India, who in the early decades of the century found 
security only behind their fortified‘walls, have tilled their fields in safety. 


THE END. 


APPENDIX I. 

GBAND ARMY. 

His Excellency The Commander-in-Chiel—The Marquis of Hastings. 

First or Centre Division. 

Major-General Brown. 

First Brigade of Cavalry. 

Lioutenant*Colonel Philpot, 24th Light Dragoons. 

3rd Regiment, Native Cavalry. 

24th Light Dragoons. 

7th Regiment, Native Cavalry. 

First Brigade of Infantry . 

Brigadier-General D* Auvergne. 

2nd Battalion, 25th Native Infantry. 

87th Foot. 

1st Battalion, 29th Native Infantry. 

Third Brigade of Infantry. 

Colonel Burrell, 13th Native Infantry. 

2nd Battalion, 11th Native Infantry. 

1st Battalion, 24th Native Infantry, 

2nd Battalion,. 13th Native Infantry. 

Second Brigade of Infantry . 

Colonel Dick, 9th Native Infantry. 

2nd Battalion, 1st Native Infantry. 

Flank Battalion. 

1st Battalion, 8th Native Infantxy. 

Second or Right Division, 

Major-General R, S. Donkin, 

Second Brigade of Cavalry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Westenro, 8th Light Dragoons. 

1st Regiment, Native Cavalry. 

8th Light Dragoons. 

Colonel Gardiner’s Irregulars. 

Fourth Brigade of Infantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Vanrenen, 12th Native Infantry. 

2nd Battalion, 12th Native Infantry, 

14th Foot. 

1st Battalion, 27th Native Infantry. 

1st Battalion, 25th Native Infantry. 
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The Thibd on Left Division. 
Major-General D. Marshall. 

Third Brigade of Cavalry . t 
Colonel Newberry, 24th Light Dragoons. 

4th Regiment Native Cavalry, 

2nd Rohilla Horse. 

Four risabs 9 3rd Rohilla Horse. 

Fifth Brigade of Infantry . 
Brigadier-Goneral, Watson. 9 

1st Battalion, 1st Native Infantry. 

1st Battalion, 26th Native Infantry. 

1st Battalion, 7th Native Infantry. 

Sixth Br igade of Infantry . 

Lioutenant-Colonol Price, 28th Native Infantry. 
1st Battalion, 14 th Native Infantry. 

2nd Battalion, 28th Native Infantry. 

The Reserve Division. 
Major-General Sir D. Ochterlony, Bart., G.C.B. 

j Fourth Brigade of Cavalry . 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. Knox, 2nd Native Cavalry. 
2nd Regiment, Native Cavalry/ 

Two corps of Colonel Skinner’s Horse. 

Seventh Brigade of Infantry , 
Colonel Huskisson, 67th Foot. 

2nd Battalion, 5th Native Infantry. 

67th Foot. 

1st Battalion, 6th Native Infantry. 

Eighth Brigade of Infantry . 
Brigadier-General Arnold. 

2nd Battalion, 7th Native Infantry. 

1st Battalion, 28th Native Infantry, 

Detachment, Sirmoor Battalion. 

2nd Battalion, 19th Native Infantry. 
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THE ARMY OF THE DECCAN. 

Hia Excellency Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Hislop, Bart. 

FlBST OK ADVANCED DIVISION. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Hislop, .Bart. 

Light Artillery Brigade. 

Captain-Lieutenant H. Budyerd. 

The Troop of Horse Artillery, and the Cavalry gallopers incorporated with it. 
The Rocket Troop. 

Cavalry Brigade. 

Major Lushington. 

4th Regiment, Light Cavalry. 

Detachment, 22nd Light Dragoons. 

8th Regiment, Light Cavalry. 

Light Brigade. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Deacon. 

The Rifle Corps. 

1st Battalion, 3rd or Palamcottah Light Infantry. 

1st Battalion, 16th „ Triohinopoly Light Infantry. 

2nd Battalion, 17th „ Chicacole Light Infantry. 

First Infantry Brigade, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Thompson. 

Flank Companies, Royal Scots. 

1st Battalion, 7th Regiment, Native Infantry. 

Madras European Regiment. 

Second Infantry Brigade. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Scott. 

1st Battalion, 14th Native Infantry. 

2nd Battalion, 6th Native Infantry. 

The Second ob Hydbbabad Division. 

Brigadier-General J. Doveton. • 

Cavalry Brigade. 

Major Munt. 

Three Brigades, Horse Artillery. 

6th Regiment. Light Cavalry. 

First Brigade of Infantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel N. MaoLeod. 

Royal Scots. 

2nd Battalion, 13th Native Infantry. 

2nd Battalion, 24th Native Infantry. 

( US ) 


Second Brigade of Infantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Mackellar. 

1st Battalion, 11th Native Infantry. 

2ml Battalion, 14th. Native Infantry. 

1st Battalion, 12th or Wallajahbad Light 
l&t Battalion, 2nd Native Infantry. 


Berar Brigade. 

Major Pitman. 

Pour battalions, Native Infantry. 

Detail of artillery, eight guns. 

Reformed Hores. 


Hyderabad Brigade. 

Colonel Sir Augustus Floyer, K.C.B. 

1st Battalion, 22nd Native Infantry. 

1st Battalion, 21st Native Infantry. 

Five c ompanies, Madras European Regiment-. 

Detail of artillery. 

1st Battalion, 8th Native Infantry. 

The Third Division. 

Brigadier-General Sir J. Malcolm, K.C.B. 

One Brigade, Horse Artillery. 

3rd Regiment, Light Cavalry. 

Five companies, 1st Battalion, 3rd or Palamcottah Light Infantry. 
Russell Brigade, 1st and 2nd Regiments. 

Elliohpur Contingent, Two battalions and four guns. 

4,000 Mysore Horse. 

The Fourth or Poona Division. 
Brigadier-Gonoral Smith, C.B, 

Ca valry Brigade,. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Colobrooke. 

Three Brigades, Horse Artillery. 

2nd Regiment, Madras Light Cavalry. 

Light Battalion. 

First Infantry Brigade. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Milnos. 

1st Battalion, 2nd Bombay Native Infantry. 

65th Foot, 

Second Infantry Brigade. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Fitzsimons. 

let Battalion, 3rd Bombay Native Infantry. 

2nd Battalion, 15th Madras Native Infantry. 

Third Infantry Brigade. 

2nd Battalion, 9th Bombay Native Infantry. 

2nd Battalion, 1st Bombay Native Infantry. 



Lieutonaut-Colonel J\ W* Adams, C,B, 

First Infantry Brigade. 

Lieutenant-Colonel MacMoriae. 

1st Battalion, 10th Native Infantry. 

2nd Battalion, 23rd Native Infantry. 

1st Battalion, lflth Native Infantry. 

Second Infantry Brigade. 

Major Popham. 

2nd Battalion, 10th Native Infantry. 

1st Battalion, 23rd Native Infantry. 

2nd Battalion, 19th Native Infantry. 

Reserve Brigade. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Gahan. 

Three troops, Native Horse Artillery. 

5th Regiment, Native Cavalry. 

6th Regiment, Native Cavalry. 

1st Rohilla Cavalry. 

Light Infantry Battalion. 

The Resbkvb Division. 

Brigadier-General Munro. 

Brigadier-General Pritzler. 

Artillery. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Dalrymplo. 

Detachment. Madras Artillery. 

Cavalry Brigade, 

Major Doveton, 7th Light Cavalry. 

22nd Light Dragoons. 

7th Regiment, Madras Cavalry. 

Infantry Brigade. 

Colonel Hewitt, C.B. 

European Flank Battalion. 

Four companies, Madras Riflo Corps. 

2nd Battalion, 4th Native Infantry. , 

2nd Battalion, 12th Native Infantry. 

The Gujabat Division. 
Major-Goneral Sir William Grant Keir, K.M.T. 

Cavalry Brigade. 

Lieutenant-Colonel The Hon’ble L. Stanhope. 
17th Dragoons. 

Flank Battalion. 

First Infantry Brigade. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Elrington. 

,47th Regiment. 

2nd Battalion, 7th Native Infantry. 


LfeuteuantOolonol OorseUiB, 

Grenadier Battalion. >1 

1st Battalion, 8th Native Infantry; 
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APPENDIX III, 

Translation of two Mdhratta letters, dated Pimpalner, 21st February 1818. 

: v : -'-'\: : 'V:;\-v v V';:• ;!...; 

Yesterday morning after the Peshwa had bathed and was eating, the English 
cavalry arrived with an intention of seizing him, but he fortunately escaped. The Satara 
.Raja, with hie mother and two brothers, fell into the hands of the enemy. Tents, 
elephants, naqara?, colours, palanquins, and elephants laden with jewels and treasure, 
and the palanquins of Ear Narayan were all lost. We intended to march on Tombhurni, 
and had sent off part of our baggage in that direction ; but when tho alarm tool? 
place the route was altered to Parenda, near which place wo encamped. Grain and 
grass wore given to the horses and it was intended to move on ; howover, as I had lost 
everything," I quitted the army, and came to this place on my way to Miraj. Our loss 

has been so groat that not even a cooking-pot remains to us. Wo had no information; 

which' was tho cause of our misfortune; but some say there must have been treachery. 
Gokla, with a port of the troops, went out to meet tho enemy ; and if the remainder of 
the Army had charged with equal spirit, suoh a dofeat could, never have occurred. Tho 
English, in gaining possession of the Maharaj (Raja of Satara), have accomplished all 
then wishes. Where the Peshwa’s Army is going is known only to themselves. Tho 
Peshwa mounted on the first alarm and rode two leas at full speed, some say Gok’a is 
wounded, others that he is killed. 

n. 


Yesterday morning at 9 o’clock the English oamo from Amluck to Ashti, where 
tho army was halting. Our men w ere eating when the first report of their being within 
half a hoa reached us. The army moved off> and when the guns opened on us the flight 
became general; Baji Rao went from right to left, not knowing how* to act; tho whole 
of his family wore on horseback. The Satara Raja with his mother and two brothers 
were also on horseback ; but finding escape impossible, dismounted, and, as the enemy 
were fast approaching, sat down until their arrival; when they were surrounded and 
carried off. The elephant, carrying the standard of empire, was token; the flag only 
was saved by being put in charge of a horseman. Five elephants laden with treasure 
and ton harkara oaroels were captured. Two of Mahadoo’s palanquins, with the 
idols in them, were taken, together with many others, tents, stores, aftabgirs, eto. In this 
purniw was the wealth of the Sirkar destroyed. The mare of tho Sir Lashkar, the 
naqara elephants, treasury department were all, all lost. Tho Akhahrot Raja lost two 
elephants.^carrying howdahs ; it is reported, howover, that part of hia baggago has arrived 
in safety, ‘Gokla was wounded but ho has not joined us. Purandari, Rastia, and some 
few Mahrafctas ’came up at night. Several men of distinction belonging to Gokla have 
fallen ; and the troops that arrived from Nagpur have fully shared in the misfortune 
of tho day. After this, we halted at Karwa Rupali, three kos from Parenda. Soon after 
sunset a report of the English approaching created the greatest alarm ; and becoming 

( U7 ) 
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i about 9 o’oloofe, the baggage was sent off, and at midnight the Whole army 
moved north. My people began" to consider that after this it would be difficult for them 
to save themselves j and m our villages were near, it would bo better to return home. 
When the last alarm took place, we quitted the army and went off towards Pandharpur; 
where the Peshwa is going, I know not. The whole of our property is gone, jewels, 
money, to the value of one erore of rupees have been lost* What can I say more ? 


APPENDIX IV. 

Translation of a •proclamation published by the Honourable Company. 

That all persona may become acquainted with this Proclamation and regulate their 
conduct accordingly ; it is notified that from the time of the assumption of the govern¬ 
ment by Baji Rao, sedition and rebellion prevailed in various shapes ; that his authority 
was not at any time established in the country subject to his rule ; that not very long 
ago, when HoLkar was in a state of rebellion, he abandoned the country and ptisillani- 
rnously repaired to Bassein, where he remained dependent on the the assistance ho derived 
from Khundiram Basti. ' He then formed an alliance with the British Government; 
and being joined by the troops of the Honourable Company, was by them re-established 
in his government. The disorders ancl disaffection which prevailed were suppressed, 
and his authority was restored throughout his dominions in the most beneficial maniior. 
In consequence of the previous disordered state of things, followed by a famine, the 
country was in a most depressed condition: but its prosperity revived under the Honour¬ 
able Company’s protection. Baji Rao, however, adopted the system of farming out 
the districts ; and the farmers, on their part, made undue exactions from the inhabitants; 
still, however, the improvement of the country was materially advanced, so much so, 
that Baji Rao was enabled, from the revenues of the country, not merely to defray the 
expenses of the administration, and to enjoy every degree of personal tranquillity and 
happiness, but also to amass immense wealth. The Honourable Company’s Government 
did not wish to countenance claims on the Mahratta Chieftains which had long ceased 
to exist ; it was the wish of the Company’s Government that ho should regulate his 
conduct by the principles of equity. In conformity with this feeling the Gaikwar 
government despatched Gangadhar Shastri to Poona as its agent, to settle tho matters 
in dispute with that government, under tho guarantee of tho Honourable Company. 
He accordingly repaired to that city; and it was oxpeoted the discussion would bo brought 
to a speedy termination, which would have proved infinitely to the advantage of Baji Rao, 
but in the meantime tho Shastri was assassinated by a public servant of Baji Kao’s, on 
consecratod ground, at Pandharpur. At the very moment in quostion the universal voice 
of tho country, including pilgrims and all those chat wore on the spot, declared that 
it would only have boon by Baji Rao’s order, that Trimbakji perpetrated that deed ; but 
still regarding Baji Rao as an ally ruling over a largo empire, and entertaining no suspicion 
that he would bo accessory to such a crime, the Honourable Company’s Government con ¬ 
tented itself With demanding the surrender of Trimbakji as the murderer; hut as he was 
not immediately delivered up as he ought to have been, a largo army belonging to tho 
Honourable Company was assembled, and Trimbakji was therefore put into our possession. 
The expense incurred by the Honourable Company, on this occasion, was very heavy ; 
but in consideration of tho existing friendship,, it preferred no demand for the same, 
and was satisfied to accept the person of Trimbakji, and to replace the allianoe on tho 
footing on whioh it had formerly stood. Subsequently to these occurrences, Baji Rao 
despatched letters to foreign Chieftains, urging them to have their armies in a state of 
preparation ; while he excited disturbances in his own territories, and had his troops in 
readiness in aid of tho same system ; the object of which was to plunge the., Company’s 
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overament into a state of far, and to expose it to injury. For the purpose of suppress, 
ing those disturbances a British force was equipped and marched to Poona, and the city 
v&3 invested, with Baji Rao in it. At this moment Baji Bao was in our power, and a 
force was likewise collected fully adequate, from its strength, to the subjection of the 
country ; but from the time the treaty was signed, Baji Rao had, on all occasions, acknowl¬ 
edged that he owed his political existence, as '.yell as the happiness and tranquillity he 
enjoyed, t,o the Honourable Company’s Government, and that he was grateful for the 
blessings its protection had afforded him. His declarations to this effect were reiterated 
in various shapes ; and in consideration of them a fresh treaty was concluded in confirma¬ 
tion of that of Basse in, the object of which was to maintain his sovereignty, but to dep¬ 
rive him of the ir/ Mis of exciting disturbances. It.Was stipulated that the five thousand 
horse and three thousand infantry, which Baji Rao was all along bound to furnish m 
auxiliaries, should be kept up by tho Honourable Company ; and to meet t he expenses of 
this force, territorial assignments were made ; and from that moment the same friendly 
course of proceeding which had previously existed was renewod ; and as the Pindaris had 
been in the yearly habit of harassing the people in every direction, and especially the 
territories of Baji Rao, which had suffered most severely, the Company’s Government 
determined to adopt the necessary measures for suppressing these freebooters ; and Baji 
Rao then acknowledged that the accomplishment of this object would be highly 
beneficial to him, and promised that his army should also co operate therein. Under 
the cloak, however, of an assurance so satisfactory, he remitted to foreign Chieftains 
that treasure which the Company’s protection had afforded him the means of amassing, 
for objects hostile to its interests, at the same time that be put his own army in a state of 
equipment; while, for the purpose of removing boa distance the British force, which was 
in its neighbourhood, he caused it to be joined by a body of two thousand of his cavalry, ; 
and they then marched to a remote position. Taking advantage of this opportunity, at 
a moment when there was neither cause for such a measure, nor any points of difference 
in discussion, he suddenly equipped his army, put it in motion, and attacked tho 
Honourable Company’s troops ; he likewise pursued a line of conduct which has never 
been adopted in any country. The residence and cantonments of the British represent¬ 
ative were plundered and burnt; inhabitants of the Company’s dominions, as well as 
travellers, passing through the country in faith of existing treaties, were seized and 
imprisoned; whilst others were plundered; two British officers, who were on their way 
from Bombay, wore put to death at Talegaon, in a manner not even practised in regard 
to public offenders, and the perpetrators of that crime are yet in his service—it is there- 
fore manifestly established that their murder can only have been in pursuance of the 
Beshwa’s orders. Trimbakji Denglaya, the assassin of Gangadhar Shastri, has like- 
wise been recalled to his presence, and has been allowed to continue in the exercise of 
official functions ; and hence to have fixed upon himself the assassination of the 
Shastri, which public opinion had all along declared could not have been committed 
without his sanction ; he has, moreover, taken steps to call in the Pindaris to lay 
waste the country. Having thus abandoned the paramount duties of a sovereign, for 
the purpose of ruining the Company’s Government, that Government is satisfied Baji 
Rao is unfit to reign over this empire. Upon these grounds measures are in 
progress to deprive him effectually of all public authority, and to place the country and 
forts in possession of the Honourable Company, to be governed by them. With this 
view, a light force has been despatched in pursuit of the Peskwa; another has been 
appointed for the reduction of the forts, and a third has reached the neighbourhood 
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of Akmedaagat, whilst a large army has made its appearance in Khandesh. 
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jSeineral fltunro is employed in reducing the southern provinces, and another foroe 
from Bombay ia-in the Kokan, where it is engaged in settling the country, having already 
reduced the'forts there. In a short period, therefore, there will he nothing remaining 
connected with Baji Kao, and measures will he adopted by the Honourable Company's 
Government for the enlargement of His Highnessthe Baja of Satara, now in the custody 
of Baji Rao ; and who, when his liberation has been effected, shall bo established in a 
principality, for the maintenance of his rank and dignity, and the rank and dignity of 
his court. In the prosecution of the measures thus contemplated hy the Honourable 
Company’s Government, His Highness’s flag has been displayed in the fort of Satara, 
and satisfactory assurances given to his adherents. In the territories which will belong 
to the Maharaja, the administration of justico, the control and government of the 
country, will he conducted by His Highness. In the territories which will bo reserved to 
the Honourable Company, their authority will bo established without prejudice to any 
untans, inams, annual allowances, charges of temples, alms, or the religious tenets 
of any 'sect. Whatever may be equitable will be duly enforced. The farms granted by 
Baji Rao being abolished, the duties will bo committed to Kamavisdars, who will confine 
their collections to the just amount of the revenues. Every individual will be secured 
from every species of tyranny and oppression. Upon this point let every person be 
satisfied. Those who shall be in the service of Baji Rao shall withdraw from, it and retire 
to their habi I aliens in two months from this date; in failure of which, their uatans 
shall be seized, and rain will be their inevitable lot. The zamindars are, without 
delay to send in a detailed list of those in their respective pirganas, who aro in the 
employ of Baji Rao, continuing also to report those who may quit his service and return 
to their homes, as they do so. No assistance, is to be afforded to Baji Rao ; and no pay¬ 
ments, on account of revenue, are to be made to him. If paid to him, no remission will 
be allowed when the injury sustained by the country in the present year shall be 
investigated. If any revenue be paid to Baji Rao, credit will not be allowed for the 
same, but the whole amount thereof collooted. Tho tartans and lands of all thoao publio 
officers who may afford aid or pay money to Baji Rao, will be forfeited. Dated the 
11th of February 1818. 




‘"Bombay European Regiment 
2-3st Bombay Infantry 


Lieutenant Falconer severely won tided, 


l-7th 

Major Ford’s Battalion 
Yeeowoa, 
Auxiliary Horso 
l-3rd Bombay Infantry 
Bombay Foot Artillery 
65th Foot Artillery .. 
Bombay European Regiment 

1- 4th Bombay Infantry 

2- 6 th „ „ 

1 7th 

Resident's Escort 
Madras Pioneers 
Bombay Pioneers 

SITABA.T/DT. 

6th Bengal Cavalry . * 


Lieutenant S pH lor wounded, 


Captain Preston wounded, 


Lieutenants Smith and Hearsay woudode. 


Lieutenant Maxwell wounded. 

Lieutenant Clarke Wiled. Major Mackenzie, Captain 
Pew and Lieutenant Dun wounded. 

Captain Sadler and Lieutenant Grant, killed. Assistant 
Surgeon Niven, unattached, killed. Captain 
Charlesworth and .Lieutenant Thuiliier wounded. 

Captain Lloyd wounded. 

Captains Robinson and BayJey wounded. 


Foot Artillery 
l-20th Madras Infantry 


ResUIent'fr Escort 
Major Jenkins’ Battalion 
JtTBBTJLPOBfl. 


Lieutenant Pope wounded severely. 
Lieutenants Maw and Nicholson wounded, 


8th Bengal Cavalry 
17 th Foot 

NAGPUR. 
Royal Scots 
Artillery .. 


Lieutenant Bell killed. 

Major Coreham and Lieutenant Fireworker Can lb 
wounded. 


6th Bengal Cavalry 
Engineers 


Lieutenant Davis and Ensign Nattes wounded. 





















NAannwoM. 
Sappers &nd Minors .. 
1-llth Madras Infantry 


wounded. 


1 i) ** 

»> ° 

1- 20th * *, »> 

24th »> >» 

l~22nd Bengal In^a^ry 

2- 24th *» 

1st Battalion Pioneers 
Pitman's Brigade 
Nizam's Reformed Horae 

Mkhi»pwb- 

Horse Artillery and I 
Troop. 

22nd Light Dragoons 

Srd Madias Oavalry .. 


Captain Tolfrey wounded. 


Major Elliot wounded, 


Lieutenants Carnage and Noble and Quartermaster 
Griffin wounded. 


Captain Norton, Lieutenants Gwyrjne, Shanahan, 
Brake, Eastment, Colder ; Ensigns Gem and Agnew, 
wounded. 

Lieutenant Glen killed. Captain-Lieutenant A Knew, 
Lieutenants Jones and Clemons, wounded. 

Major Bowen, Captain Cufllcy, Lieutenants Macghahald, 
McIntosh, Palmer; Surgeon Stephenson, wounded. 

Lieutenant Madeod killed. Lieutenants MacGregor 
and Campbell wounded. 

{Lieutenants Coleman and Hancomo killed. 

Captain Brown and Lieutenant McIntosh wounded. 

Lieutenants Me Master and Mathias wounded. 

Lieutenant Kennedy wounded. 


Rifle Corps' 


Palaincottah Light Infantry 


Triehipopoly Light Infantry 


Royal Scots 


Mftdraa European Reginrnt 
14th Madras Infantry 
2~6th Madras "Infantry 
Bussell Brigade 
22nd Bengal Infantry * 

1st Battalion Pioneers 
Bhopal Contingent .. 
Mysore Horse 
Staff 


[Captains Evans and Hunter; Lieutenants O’Brien, 
XJ Gibbings, Elliot, Tocker .and Lyon, wounded. 

Lieutenants Pattinson, Chisholm and Assistant Surgeon 
Wingate, killed. Lieutenants Connellan and Swanston 
wounded. 


Koregacn 
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and action. 


Horse Artillery 
3rd Bengal Cavalry 


2 nd Rohilla Cavalry .. , . , 

1—1st Bengal Infantry 
Pioneers 

Dromedary Corps 

TttAixm. 

Horse Artillery and Rocket) 
Troop. 

Engineers 

Royal Soota 

Madras European Regiment .. 
Rifle Corps 

l-2nd Madras Infantry 
Trich!nopoly Light Infantry ., 
1st Battalion Pioneers 
Staff ' 


Ensign Patton wounded. 


Lieutenant Anderson wounded 

Major Gordon and Captain MacGregor killed, 
enant MacGregor wounded. 


Ensign Cbauvel wounded. 


Captain O’Brien, 


Lieutenant-Colonel Murray and 
wounded. 


BjZhQAUM 


Captain Middleton, 22nd Dragoons; lieutenants Maxton 
and Robertson, 19th Madras Infantry, Lieutenant 
Wahftb, Engineer, wounded. 


SHOLAPVTU 


M Ah EG AON, 


Pioneers 

Sappers and Miners ., 

Artillery 

Royal Scots 

Madras European Regiment 
2 - 1 7th Madras Infantry 


Lieutenant Davis and Ensign Nattes killed. 
Lieutenant Fireworker King wounded. 
Ensign Thomas wounded. 

Major Andrews wounded. 

Lieutenant Kennedy killed. 


Major Greenhill wound- 


Lieutenant Dowkcr wounded. 
Lieutenants Egan and Wilkinson killed. 


2-14th „ 
Russell Brigade 

Satanwari. . 


Captain Larrido and Lieutenant Kennedy wounded. 

Lieutenant Manson, Pioneers, killed. Captain Watson 
2ftth Madras Infantry, wounded. 

Captain Charlesworth, Lieutenant Watson, 1st Madras 
Infantry; Lieutenant Ounuy, Bengal Pioneers, 
Lieutenant Casement, 19tli Madras Infantry* 

wounded. 


COMJPTA 



























wounded. 


Lieutenants Adair and Hannah wounded. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Gunsell, Major Weldon,' Captain 
Frith, Lieutenant Lewis, wounded 

Lieutenant-Colonel dWtcrre wounded. 


; Artillery 


Madras European Regiment 
2nd Madras Cavalry .. 
2-eth Madras Infantry 
l—7th )> tt 

1-12th ), j, 

Bengal „ 

J-14th Madras „ 

15th Bengal „ 

17th Madras „ 

2~29fch Bengal „ 

1st Battalion Pioneers 
Bengal Pioneers 
1st Bombay Grenadiers 
l~8th Bombay Infantry 
Public Followers 
BlHIil 


Captain Butman wounded, 


Lieutenants Dowdall and Naylor, BDfch Foot, wounded. 


Mahdur A J pur 


Ensign Elliot, Rifle Corps, killed. Major McBeari, 13th 
Madras Infantry; Captain Burnt, Staff; Lieu ten* 
antTaylor, 22nd .Dragoons, Lieutenant Silver, fwsrd 
Foot; Lieutenant Nowhou.se, 05til Foot; Lieutenant 
Remon and Ensign Lake, Engineers, wounded. < 


Other actions 


Total Casualties during thu war 


G. M. Press, Simla.— ^o. 30.! T. B.—14-10-10.—1,500-J.K 

















